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ACROSS THE FRONTIERS: IMPACT OF FOREIGN JOURNALS IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE IN INDIA : A CITATION ANALYSIS 



M A GOPINATH. E)ocumentatlon Research 8c Training Centre 
Indian Statistical Institute. Bangalore 560 059 

Presents a citation analysis of the /orei^ library 
science journals by the Indian library science authors. 
The data indicate that the United States of America being 
the largest publ ishers ^ bf library science literature, ha^je 
the larf^est impact. The United Kingdom is the second most 

cited country. The data is gathered out o/ a cross -sec t ion 
of publications published during the last five years. 

1. LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Library and information science is a 

miji t 1 -di SCI pi 1 nary » mul 1 1 -cui t ur al field of activity. It 
has the capacity to assimilate reiev^int jceas di!!'erent 
f 1 e 1 ds of k no wl edge / 1 1 i ric or po r a t es pr a c 1 1 c e s I r oru ma n y 
authors front different fields of knowledge. Tt-ie recorded 
knowledge comprised in the collection of a library is a 
surrogate for -cultural transfer* ot k'nowiedge f r orn place to 
place. In fact, the nowledge transfer tfiat occurs betweevi 
pr of essi onai s in n^any f i ei ds of -k riowi eoge is pr i mar 1 1 y 
through records. Li br ar i anshi p h^s the capacity to adapt 
and adopt new ideas. practices, tecnniques lor providing 
user -oriented services. While international conferences 

provide scope for per son-to-per son transactions, as well as 
discussions on many professional topics, a niajority ol 

1 



per sons » who have no chance ,of- attending such confer ences» 

have to resbrt to the publiciitlon in the form of 
periodicals, books and other kindred materials to have 

international interactions In the field. 

I 

/ 

a. CENSUS OF PERIODICALS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Library and information science periodicals are 
proliferating in recent years. Some of the current 

Journals have their origin for more than hal f -a-century , but 
many of them are born in recent years. The following table 
provides a country-wise distribution of library and 
information science Journal 

Table 1 : Country-wise Distribution of Journals 



Country 


No. of Jrnls. 


1 . 


United States 


648 


2. 


United Kingdom 


130 




Canadai 


90 


4. 


Germany 




5. 


Austral la 


45 


6. 


India 


34 


7. 


South Al'rica 


26 


8. 


Denmar k 


as 


9. 


Japan 




10. 


Hungar y 


22 


11 . 


Netherlands 


20 


12. 


Pol and 


18 


13, 


Italy 


15 


14. 


Czechoslovak! a 


15 


15. 


France 


I5 


16. 


Other countries 


266 



We see that the journal publication in library and 
Information Science is predominantly of US origin. the 



second being the UK» which h&s nearly 20$( cf what the USA 

has, and is followed by the then Germany C United^ which has 
only of what the USA has. Thus* a comity of 48 nations 

contribute to the publishing of journals in Library and 
Information Science. 

3. CITATION ANALYSIS 

In order to concr-^tely identify the type of impact the 
foreign Journals make on the Indian authors, an analysis of 
the citations made in the Indian journals by Indian authors 
Vias been studied. The following is a kind of data analysis 
from such a study. 

3.1 Criteria for Citation 

The citation study is made to identify the number of 
times the periodical puoi i c it 1 1 ons C'UDiished outside Tndiij c' = 
foreign journals'^ 'which were ci^eo m the t^ex^ oi Journal 
article written by thein. Ve are also consi der i r:g|,he 

piaper s cont r i but ed t o t he com" er ences » )nonogr aphs ar.d or 
dissertations to Master's course. The analysis is 

restricted to x'mding a few sample documents listed here for 
the purpose of analysis. Tne i n vest i gat lori is to find the 

frequency with which the foreign journals are cited by the 
Indian authors in their working. This is only a 

pr el 1 mi nar y anal ys i s . A rnor e det ail ed s t udy on a pr o j ec t 
scale can be done to i i no out the frequency of loreigri 
journals cited in the Indian periodicals by Indian authors. 



3, 2 Sources for Study 

The citation analysis is done for the papers written by 
Indian authors » in the following documents. The documents 
chosen constitute a small sample of the variety of 
publications, such as. all -India conferences, specialised 
seminars. and dissertations to Master •s degree. The 
documents chosen are as follows: 

1. Journal of Library and Information Science 

£. lASLIC Bulletins CI 985-900 

3. All India Library Conference on Standardisation, 

Jodhpur C1990D 

4. Annals of Library Science & Documentation C* 1985-901) 

5. Library Science with a slant to documentation 

CI 985-90:) 

6. Al 1 I ndi a Li br ai- y Confer ence on Nat i onjil I nf or - 

mation Policies & Programmes C Madr asDC 1 99l > 

7. DRTC Ai^nual Seminars on Perspectives of Information 

Science Cl9e7^ 

8. DPTC Annual Seminar on Information Economics C1990!) 

9. DPTC Annual Seminar- on Computer Software C 19991'^ 

10. Master's Degree theses suDnatted to the C>epartment 
of Library and Information Science. Bangalore 
' Uni ver SI t y. 

li. Dissertations submitted to the aDI S course, DRTC* 
Indian Stat Institute, Banc a lore. 
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These Are indicative of the types of documents th^t ure 

making a body of literature In the field of Library and 
Information Science. 
3.3 Methodology 

The 'documents listed wer.e scanned through. If there 
was an article by an Indian author > its citations were 
studied. If the cited documents were published in a 

foreign periodicalCsD p further analysis was made. The 
frequency count for the Journal was then picked up. The 
main intention is to pick- up the frequency of citation of 
the same. The aoe of publication cited primarily falls 

Within the last five years, 
4.. DATA ANALYSIS 

The data gathered from the citation count of foreign 
journals cited by the Indian authors in the field of library 





1 nf or mat i on s ci enc e is 


pr eserit ed 


in table a\ 






abl 


e 2, : Distribution of 


citations to the 


t or ei gn 


Journals 


SH 


Journals frorr. 


No. of 


lour nal s 


No. of 


ci t ati ons 


Actual 




Actual 


^ge 


1 


USA 


66 


60 




335 


68. 


5 


a. 


uv: 


1 1 


10 




99 


20. 


s 


3. 


Japan . . 


9 


6. 




1 3 




&6 


4. 


Canada . . 


3 




7 


9 


1 . 


80 


5. 


I nter nati ona^ 


3 


£. 




S 


1 . 


64 


6. 


Oer many 


iz, 


1 . 


8 


4 


0. 


80 




Hungar y 


1 


A 


y 




0. 


40 




Run^ni a 


1^ 


0 


Q 


^ 


0- 


40 


9. 


Aust r al i a 


1 


0 


9 


1 


0. 


80 


10. 


C>enmar k 


1 


0 


9 


1 


0. 


£0 i 


11 


Mai aysi a 


1 


0 


O 


1 


o. 


£0 


IS. 


Zi mbabwe 


1 


0 


9 


1 


0, 


£0 
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TAbl<^ 3 s Citation Data on Indian Authors Citing Foreign 
Journals in Library Science 



S. NO 


JOURNAL 


H\J 




1. 


Journal of American Society 
for Information Scaence CUSA^ 


45 


8. 


38 


2. 


Online C\JSX> 


. 48 


7. 


82 


3. 


Aslib Proceedings CUKI) 


35 


6. 


52 


4. 


Database CUSA3 


31 


5. 


77 


5. 


Journal of Documentation CUKD 


31 


5. 


77 


6. 


Information Processing & 
Management C USAD 




4. 


10 


7. 


Online Review C USA^) 


16 


2. 


98 


8. 


College & Research Li brariesCUSA 


15 


2. 


79 


9. 


International Library Review 


13 


2. 


42 


10. 


Special Libraries CUSAj 


1 3 


2, 


42 


1 1 . 


Serials Libraria:^ C USA.^ 


1 3 


2- 


42 


12. 


Journal of Li brar i anshi p C UK> 


i 1 


2. 


03 


13. 


Journal of Information ScienceUK 


1 1 


2, 


05 


14. 


Library Trends C USA!) 


10 


1. 


86 


IS 
15. 


Program C USA) 


10 


1 . 


86 


16. 


Library Resources and 
Technical Services C USA) 


10 


1 . 


86 


17. 


Journal of Library Automat i onUSA 


8 


1 . 


49 


18. 


Information Technology & 
Libraries C USA!) 


(' 


1 , 


30 


1 

1 y , 


MedicajL reel erences Quarterly U:::.A 


T 




30 


ao. 


ARIST CUSA) 


6 


1 . 


12 




Library Quarterly CUSA) 




1 , 


12 


as. 


Library Journal C USAI) 


6 


1 . 


12 



6 

; s 



23. 


Bulletin of Medical Library 
Association CUSA!) 


6 


1 . 


18 




Online Kenasalleu C JAP AM!) 


6 


1 . 


12 


as. 


American Documentation CUSAI) 


6 


1 , 


12 


26. 


Bulletin of the American 
Society CUSAD 


5 


0. 


93 


27, 


Canadian Library Journal CANADA 


4 


0. 


74 


28. 


American Economic Review CUSAD 


4 


0. 


74 


29. 


IFID CID 


3 


0. 


56 


30. 


Small Computers in Libraries USA 


3 


0. 


56 


31. 


Online Library & Micro 
Computer s C USAD 


3 


0. 


56 


32. 


Biblieeke Medlca Canadiana CAN 


3 


0. 


56 


33. 


Wilson Library Bulletin CUSAD 


3 


0. 


56 


34. 


Drexel Library Quarterly CUSAD 


3 


0. 


56 


35. 


Libri CDENMAI^K'^ 


3 


0. 


56 


36. 


I FLA Journal jCI'^ 


3 


0. 


56 


i 


Q3IAALD CUSAI) 




0. 


56 


1 

! 38. 

1 


Satellite Communications C USA^ 


3 


0. 


56 


1 3^ . 

i 

i 


International Journal of 
Information Management C USA^ 


3 


0. 


56 


i 40. 


I rit ^rnati onal Forum For 
Information & Documentation C I D 


3 


0. 


56 


. 41 . 


Library & Information 
Science Research CUSA}' 


2 


0. 


37 


i 


Computers in Libraries C USA!) 


2 


0. 


37 


43. 


A-2 Or vosi -Konyvtaros- C HUNGARY:? 


2 


0. 


37 


44. 


Journal of Chem Inf and 
Comp Serxlces CUSAD 


2 


0. 


37 



7 

9 



\ 



1 

45. 1 


Library Software Review CUSAO 


2 




^ f 


46. 


Canadian Journal of 
Information Science CCANADAD 


^2 


0. 


37 


47. 


Joho no Kagaku to Gijutsu C JAP AND 


2 


0. 


37 


48. 


World Patent Information C AUSTRIA 


2 


0. 


37 


49. 


Documental iste C ROMANIAN 


2 


0. 


37 


50. 


Library Technology Report CUSAD 


2 


0. 


37 


51 . 


Aslib Infroamtion CUKD 


2 


0. 


37 


5a. 


International Classification CGRD 


2 


0. 


37 


53. 


Col 1 ec t i on Management C USA> 


2 


0. 


37 


54. 


Advances in Li br ar i anshi p CUSA3 


2 


0. 


37 


55. 


■ Unesco Bulletin for Libraries C Il> 


£ 


0. 


37 


56. 


Library Associat^ion Record C\JK':> 


2 


0. 


37 


57. 


Bulletin of ASIS CUKJ 


2 


0. 


37 


58. 


Nauchno-Tek hni ehesk ai e C vj?ERMANY .) 




\J . 


o f 


j 59. 

5 


Journal of Chem Documentation ^US^^ 




0 


37 


1 60. 

i 


Legal Reference Service 
Quarterly CUKp 




0 


3 


1 61. 

j 


Journal of Education for 
Library & I nf Science CUSA*.) 


2 


0 


.37 


i 62. 
i 


Information Library Review CUSA".) 




0 


. 37 


1 

1 63. 


I nf or mat i on t al ogui ng C UK> 

i 


2 


0 


. 3 f 


64. 


Social Science Information 
Studies CUSA!) ' 


2 


0 


. 37 


\ 6^. 


Laserdisc Professional CUSA!) 


2 


0 


. 37 


i 66 . 


FID Bulletin CUSA'^ 


C 


0 


. 37 


; 
1 


Futurics CUSA!) 


2 


0 


. 37 


i 

68. 


Lai se 


1 


1 

0 


. 19 




Informatik C GERMAN YD 


1 


0 


. 19 



70. 
71. 


Kni zni ce-a-^Vedecke-I nf or maci e 

CJAPAN> 

Blbliotech-Oggi 


1 
1 


0. 
0. 


19 
19 


7S. 


Education Library Bulletin USA 


1 


0. 


19 


73. 


Serial Review 


1 


0. 


19 


74. 


IT News 


1 


0. 


19 


75. 


Reference Service Review 


1 


0. 


19 


76. 


CD-ROM Librarian 


1 


0. 


19 


77. 


Information Sources 
& Development 


1 


0. 


19 


78. 


Research Quarterly '* 


1 


0. 


iQ 


79. 


College & Research 
Library News 


1 


0. 


1 9 


80. 


Australian Librarian 


1 


0. 


19 


81 . 


Research Libraries ** 


1 


0. 


19 


sa. 

i 


Micro computers m 
Library Management 




r\ 


1 9 


! 83. 


I n I* o : Hta t i on Se r v i c e & Use 








84. 


Journal ot' Library Inl UK 
science UK> 


i 


C\ 


1 9 


j 85. 


Onl 1 ne Today USA 




0. 


19 


! 86. - 
i 


Vi ve 


1 1 
1 


0. 


19 


t 

j 87. 


Joho-Kar m C JAPAN j 




0 


19 


1 

! 88. 

1 


Sc.Viel 1 bi hi 1 o^h-^-. 1 .Akt-ueu 




0 


19 


1 8Q. 


Information Tociay USA 

1 


1 


0 


19 




Datjibase Searcher 




o 


. 19 


91 . 


Aus F:untt CJAPAN!) 






1 9 


98. 

i 


Library R'esearih USA 


1 

1 ' 


o 


. 19 


93. 


Health Library Information 


\ 

1 1 


0 


19 


94. 


Bi bl iotekovedenue C JAPAN!) 




0 


. 19 



9 

11 



95. 


Bibliograph-Za-Rehezham CJAPAK5 


1 


C. 


1 ? 


96. 


Library & Inf Science CUSA> 


1 


0. 


19 


97. 


Mini Computers in Libraries " 


1 


0, 


19 


98. 


Zimbabwa Librarian CZIMBABWE^ 


1 


0. 


19 


99. 


Library Acquisitions CUSAI? 


1 


0. 


19 


lOO. 


Education for Librari anship ** 


1 


0. 


19 


101 . 


American Libraries 


1 


• 0. 


19 


loa. 


Cataloguing & Classification 
Quarterly CUkO 


1 


0. 


19 


103. 


Library Research & Technology 
Service Report C UK) 


1 


0. 


3 9 


104. 


Research Management 


1 


0. 


1 9 1 

1 


105. 


Management Science 


1 


0. 


1 

■19 


106. 


Engineering 


1 


0. 19 


107. 


Operation Research Quarterly " 


I 


0 - 


19 


108. 


J cur nal of - Educ at i on i or 
Libraries CUSAj 


• 


0. 


1 

i 

1 '9 


109. 


Australian Library Journal AUfT 


1 


0. 


19 


1 10. 


I n f o r ma t i on Sc i en c e < US* A> 


{ - 

i 


(J 


19 




The Accounting Review 


1 

1 i 

1 ■ 


0. 


1 9 


' 1 i 1^ . 


Dat amat i on C US A.^ 


1 1 




1 9 


113. 


Computer Communi cat i ons 




0 


19 


114. 


Review *^ »t^vi ci^^^'^^ *' 




1 

i 

1 


1 9 


115. 


Ma J al ah Per past ak aan 
Ma 1 yas 1 a C MAL Y ASI A J 


i 

I. 


0 

1 


19 




Total 


537 
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5. ANNOTATION 

The data presented above shows that the number of 
citations to journals and the number cited Journals are the 
highest in the United States: that is, 66 Journals have been 
cited for 335 citations. This is by far the J^ighest. USA 

seems to be the single most influencing couritry in Library 
Science in India. 

The next in order is the United Kingdom which has the 
Citation of 99 out of the 11 journals cited. This again is 
20Vo. Then comes in the list is the Japanese journals: Q 
journals have been cited 13 times. The Canadian journals 
have a tally of 3 journals being cited 9 times. At the 
international level » the journals sponsored by the 
1 ntf£ri national organ: sat, i ons such as FID» IFLA, I.f^rD> ^.hree 
journals have been cited 3 time^:. Thus* the sweep oi 

impact on the Indi^an scene between USA and the European 
cour^tries can been seer^. We also see tnat the journals from 
the Asian countries have influenced on Indian library 
scientists, but not on a large scale. 



I'. CoMCLUSIO^ 

The citation density in a way inciiojit.es t,hat the 
journals* density in USA i^-; by far the largest. It is the 
largest publisher of jour rials in the field of Library 
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Science In the world. This is followed by the United 

Kingdom, The other r^asori is t^hat. th^ d^v^lopm^ni In 

information technology is in the area in which the Indian 
library scientists have had the influence on their writers. 
The literature on this subject is more from USA and UK. 
Probably for this reason^ Japan comes third in the citation. 
We can also attribute that many Indian library scientists 
have had education in USA and also internship there. Hence 
the citations are more for that country. UK is the second 
most cited country. This again is due t^o cultural, 

political and linguistic contacts. 
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CHILDREN AND READING IN ISRAEL 
by Irene SEVER 
Laboratory for Children's Librairianship 
HAIFA DIVERSITY LIBRARY 

At its n^ost fundamental, reading can be defined as creating 
a connection between the cognitive and linguistic potential of a 
child and the semi otic and verbal attributes of a written text. 
The process by which this connection is created is called 
teaching of reading, and it is governed by' a relatively large 
n'OiTtber of theories regarding the paths by which this mental 
e>:ercise is supposed to occur in the brain of the reader. In 
practice, teachers through the ages have invented a large number 
of techniques through which they expected that a child could be 
taught to make sense of a written message. The methods of 
teaching have been based on accumulated experience of educators, 
and on practical applications of a variety of theories of 
lej^rning, which teachers have adopted. Of course, this is an ' 
extitrniely sirripllstic description of an iirimensely complex 
process: more elaborate theoretical and practical guidelines 
exist in every literate society. However, considering that there 
is little consensus among psychologists, educators, experts on 



2 

brain functjon and linguists, to name only a few of the many 
practitioners trying to figure out the best jneans of turning boys 
and girls into fluent readers, it Is not surprising that at every 
stage of teaching reading there are, inevitably and 
unfortunately, some who for a variety of reasons do not arrive at 
the expected goal. 

The input of theory and teaching methods that the academic 
world has to pffer is. it must be said, somewhat disorganized in 
that none o£ the theories advanced to this day can copcipletely and 
authoritatively declare what is THE best and only system of 
teaching reading. Part of the problem is that while we know a lot 
about how children probably learn, we cannot be absolutely sure 
that ALL children lecirn in the same way. As a matter of fact much 
evidence has been collected to show that. all children DO NOT all 
learn in the same way, and do not profit equally from different 
iTiCthods, 

Moreover, every langiiage presents its pai'ticular 
difficulties to the beginning reader and teaching methods must 
overcome a variety of language-specific problews. Script, 
phonetics, syntactic and semantic organization and pragmatic 
control of one's language all dema'^d culturally and 
linguistlcaHy specific adaptations of teaching theory and / 
practice. Thus, what seems to work very well in one culture and ; ^ 
language can become utterly impractical in another cultural and 
linguistic context. 

At the other end of the teaching process is the child: a 



bundle of only partly overt potential and capacity for reading, 
but with each. child's unique psychological makeup and culture 
specific environment into which, among other things, he or she 
will be socialized during the very period when first language and 
later reading will be learned. 

The iiTiportance of cultural and linguistic environment cannot 
be miniifiized. It will create probleins that must be overcome, and 
is likely to affect every aspect of the learning process. Were we 
to discuss the cultural barriers that every child in its tui'n 
iTiUst overcome on the long and arduous road of language 
acq^uisj-tion and socialization, we would probably have to spend an 
inordinate aniount of time just trying to define the problem. 

Children acquire language by listening: throughout their 
early childhood their "mother tongue" will be taken in frorri their 
IniiTsediate surroundings, their parents, caretakers, siblings and 
other relatives. What they hear is spoken messages, coded In the 
intimately fa^illiar special language of their closest social 
group. One of the problems that a new reader faces is that 
written language can be widely different from the language codes 
the child has internalized through language acquisition. This 
problem exists in many different social, cultural and linguistic 
contexts and in some cases forces a child to learn what is / 
tantajTiOunt to a "foreign" language » --s 

In the Israeli context for example, written Arabic is based 
on a classical version of the language, which in irrany ways 
differs from the vernacular spoken among Israeli Arabs, of which 



also there ai'e several variants. The good news Is that classical 
Arabic can be understood, in its written form, by all educated 
speakers of Arabic, vhlle in the spoken language, regional and 
dialectal variations can be considerable. The bad news Is that a 
native speaker of Arabic cannot count on hearing written Ai^abic 
unless it is read aloud froni a literary text. 

Literary Hebrew carries into modern times the cultural 
heritage of millennia, including grairimatical and syntactic forms 
jealously kept unchanged from biblical tirries. Spoken Hebrew is a. 
rejuvenated version of an ancient tongue > full of modern lexical 
adnitions that would make Kings Solomon and David squirm. The 
Hebrew heard by the children on TV, in their parents' home and on 
the streets can be found in those children's books which attempt 
Lo ease the transition to raore literary style and language. These 
are often branded as affecting negatively the appreciation of 
good literature among the young- 

SiTiall linguistic entities have a special difficulty in that 
their particular language has only few real and potential 
speakers, and their literary output has a restricted readership 
in the original. Translation can of course bring to outside 
notice native works and acquaint national readership in the ; 
literary gems of other peoples, writing in different tongues. / 
However, translation is always tricky and in some cases, the 
script itself causes probleiTiS. Some countries, such as Poland and 
Turkey made a historic decision by deciding to reproduce their 
native tongues in the Latin alphcibet, thus facilitating their 
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integratjon Into the larger linguistic conmunlty o£ writers in 
Latin characters* Others have undertaken the difficult task that 
a language, when left to develop undisturbed. will do at a very 
slow pace, of siiriplifying traditional writing and orthography, of 
reducing the number of phonemes used In script and Integrating 
too numerous exceptions into a more logical grannnatical whole. 
Where a traditionally oral culture must be transformed into a • 
written' form, It should be possible to select a system of writing 
it that would creaUf as few obstacles to the acquisition of 
reading as possible. Even in this, r&any nations seeiti to have 
encountered great difficulties, sometlrnes adopting a totally 
foreign one Instead of inventing their own. Others, whose 
cultural past is in antiquity, $uch as Greek or Hebrew find it 
difficult to visualize a "iBodern" variation of their venerable 
writing. FroiTi time to time people propose slraplifled script which 
is veheniently and successfully condemned by purists and relegated 
to the obscurity from which it sprang. Some things can be done to 
alleviate the difficulty: Hebrew and Arabic, while remaining 
faithful to their ancient script have adapted the archaic 
practice of adding vowel signs to their written texts in order to 
facilitate word recognition and understanding of words in 
contex . New readers are helped by these vowel ization signs unvil 
the tiR:e their skill in recognizing words according. j:o context is 
ai^rlved at and thereafter the vowel signs can be dispensed with 
altogether or be used in foreign or rare words only. 

The existing barriers on the way to reading ai'ound the world 



are too nunierous to be dealt with in this short session, but . 
there is one that concerns us as librarians directly and that is " 
access to books. As a rule, two main lines of supply provide 
reading material to children: home collections and libraries. 
However, for young, preliterate children, accee:? to the stories 
in the books are rigidly controlled by the need to have sorriebody 
disclose the story from the small black signs where it is 
concealed, B\'ery home has rules of access to its book collection 
and a child learns how to maneuver parents, caretakers and other 
literate ineiribers of the family into reading aloud and telling 
stories. Fairilly books .reflect parental values and interests, and 
they are made accessible to the children accordingly. 
Ilevertheless, a new story cannot be enjoyed except through the 
fr.ediation of somebody who can read. 

If rfiediation is a necessary adjunct* of access to books in 
the hou.e, a preliterate child is even less capable of using 
library collections. Until school age a child will rarely be in ; 
the position of even getting to the library except accompanied by 
a caretaker. E'ven after this obstacle has been removed, a child 
is dependent on adult mediators every step of the way: orientation 
around the unfaiTilllar setting of a library, and selecting a 
particular book ou; o£ the many available is no easy task. We , 
find tl'jat even school age children, who at least in theory have 
already acquired a rudimentary reading skill, can find. the 
library a sorriewhat daunting environment. 

What a beginning reader needs to learn in initial Jlbrary 



contacts are complicated concepts. First and foremost, the child 
f&ust accept that ownership of a book and loaning it from the 
library are two very different things: at home the book is always 
available, while possessing library books' can only be transitory, 
and for a very short time. Private books can be read and reread a 
hundred times, library books nmst be returned and shared with 
many others. A child's books can fill a single drawer, while the 
"library^ presents stacks full of books in serried rows from which 
a selection Is' supposed to be made. The organization of the books 
on the shelves can cause difficulty: arrangement by authors, 
wliose names are often unknown to non -readers and beginners, can 
be confusing, as a child is not necessarily a born cataloguer. 
Even if the collection for the young preliterate or beginning 
reader is kept separate and the book covers. are more visible than 
is usual for fluent readers i a selection is no easy task when 
criteria for preference for a certain item are still Inimature. 

What constitutes barriers to reading and library use belongs, 
to two different spheres', those deriving frojii the child's ability 
to learn to read on one hand and from access to reading material 
on the other. In order to sijr.plify t^-je process, It may be useful 
to exaiTiine first what can be done by way of access to books so as 
to smooth out the path to reading 

There is a certain ajiiount of dissension ajnong experts on the 
proper tiine to Introduce the child to the library. In"' certain 
school libraries in Israel children can begin to use the library 
in third or fourth grade only. That is considered a suitable time 
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to teacl) library eKills: after reading has been thorouclily 
mastered. Unless the child has had prior contact with a library 
through. parents for example. In first and second grade only the & 
limited offering of a small classroom collection may be available 
beyond the texts through wliich reading is actually taught. 

Public libraries in other communities invite all first 
graders to a library visit in the fall, issue them library cards- 
and keep up their Interest in what the library has to offer 
through a vsii^lety of programs designed to turn every single child 
Into a library user through a close cooperation with the teachers 
of the vai^lous schools. Some libraiues combine school library 
attributes and public library functions and serve scho^lclilldren 
and teachers during school hours and the rest of the population 
after school is out. 

From the vantage point of many children In Israel, there is 
a vai-iety of sources from which to acquire reading materials: 
home, school, either as classroom collection or school library, / 
public libraries and their small branches available in less 
centrally situated neighborhoods, book mobiles etc. Libraries, 
both school and public ones are proliferating among the Arabic 
speaking population, as Arab and Druze librarians are rr;aklng use 
of their training and of the higher educational level of young j 
parents to convince local authorities in the Arab and Druze 
villages and towns of the importance of literacy and library use. 

Books are also borrowed from friends and relatives, given as 
birthday gifts and acquired by a large section of the population 



dLurlne a yeaarly book fair ^'Hebrew BooK Week*' where publishers and 
bookshops sell their accuniulated stock of books at a discount, so 
as to make way for newly published ones. Many families - and 
libraries - save money during the year for this purpose. The 
publishers and booksellers of material in Arabic have also 
introduced successfully an "Arabic Book Week*' which brings 
increasing nunjbers of -buyers to the stalls in several Axab and 
Druze settlements. A good part of the books sold at the fair are 
reference books and non-fiction, which ever growing numbers of 
parents feel will further the education of their children and who 
take advantage of the bazaar atmosphere and the discount prices 
to acquire such Items as encyclopedias, dictionaries and atlases 
in addition to other books. 

The attention of children is di-awn to books in a variety of 
ways: Israeli libraries ceurry out various programs of promoting 
reading, instructional TV presents new books to young readers of 
all ages, school and public libraries invite authors and 
illustrators to come and discuss their books with the children. 
According to surveys Israelis are relatively active readers 
throughout their lives, and in primary schools the percentage of 
active readers stands around 655t. If children who acquire books 
from other sour:es are added to the active readers of their 
school library, our surveys showed that- some 90% of all third and 
fourth graders in some communities are active readers. These 
figures decline somewhat with the onset of adolescence: the 
number and quality of books for this age group, in Hebrew and 
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translated froin foreign languages is relatively limited, and 
unless teenagers find suitable reading material in the adult 
section, the fare offered them in book stores and libraries is 
insufficient to meet the needs. 

Young adult departments on the American model do not exist: 
libraries allow children and adults to explore the collection at 
will. The preliterate children and elementary school pupils have 
as a rule their own section in the library, set slightly apart 
from the adult collection. Young adults can borrow freely from 
any section, adult or juvenile, according to their momentary 
inclination. Librarians have coirie to l^now well the youngster who 
one week will plunge with enthusiasm into Kafka's Trial and 
select next a book by Enid Blyton (very popular) or a detective 
story. 

Access in itself does not turn library visitors into 
readers. Even if a library is "user friendly" and enables the 
child or youngsters learn to select reading material efficiently 
as well as acquaints them routinely with less known sections of 
the collection through a variety of promotional programs, from 
quizzes to book talks and advertising, it can only make them 
aware of books, not force them to read. Libraries sometimes tend 
to preach to the coi.N^erted only: they will serve the public that 
comes to the library, but make only few attempts to ceach those 
parts of the population who either because of socio-economic 
conditions or because of the absence of a library tradition have 
only a hazy notion of what libraries have to offer. In an 
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iinrnigration country like Israel the older generation Is as likely 
to learn Hebrew from the children than parents have of teaching 
Hebrew to their young. Thus the connection between parental 
behavior and that of the children is especially Interdependent: 
mothers who bring their children to the library also become 
readers, while second-generation readers of Hebrew take their 
toddlers, along to the library where they become acquainted witli 
the library as a place full of fun and interesting things to 
e>:pl ore. 

The solutions proposed in the vast literature on reading 
acq-jiEltions are too nvnserous to list. They all seem to have some 
advantages and soine drawbacks. Proposing a solution to such a 
con.piex problein may be naive or preposterous. Still, an approach 
could perhaps be helpful. There are many indications that reading 
in order to be acxjuired successfully must'start with skills in 
the preiiterate age. Otherwise it would be litposslble for, 
children to learn to read without teaching and becoine fluent 
readers already in preschool. One possible solution is to 
concentrate on imparting these skills to all children, while 
still in the preiiterate stage so that a child learning to read 
would already have a basis for easier reading acquisition. 

In order to learn to read one needs to recognize script. i 
Sesanie Street and other similar prograiTis have proliferated in the 
past years and hopefully help many youngsters have a working 
knowledge of the shape of letters during their preschool years.'' 
Listening to narrative structures and literary language 
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throughout early childhood is probably of critical importance as 
well: it would make the transition from vernacular and spoken 
language to literary styles and language easier. However, the 
skills needed to select and evaluate a story froni the book where 
it nestles, and the ability to cope with narrative fornis is 
central to a later ability to predict what a story, a plot and a 
sentence has in store. As an understanding of words in context is 
tlie basis of understanding the meaning of the text, it is 
iruoortant for every child to have experience with a variety of 
texts and sentence forms that can then be applied to later 
decoding of written iT;essages in a story or elsewhere. Tlierefore, 
one o£ the tasks of early childhood would be to learn how to cope 
with written text efficiently and this can best be done by 
listening, jUst as general language skills *are acquired through 
hearing. 

Eeadlng in r«ost cultures begins around the age six, even 
though reading readiness fluctuates from country to country and 
ar:rn£ children. The concept of readiness itself is problematic, 
as ir.any do not agree either with the universality of an optiinum 
age or with the criteria proposed to test it. Some cultures, such 
as ultra orthodox Judaism has for centuries started instruction 
of young boys in reading the holy scriptures at age three, / 
something that was accomplished successfully. The official age 
for starting school in Israel as in other European countries is 
six years of age, and it is preceded by one year of compulsory 
nursery-school. In actual practice, many mothers take cai^e of 
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their children themselves until the .age o£ two, after that comes 
a small day-care prograjn, where the child sper)ds 3-4 hours daily 
in a small group of Infants led by a professional nursery school 
teacher, 7i^e child will join a regular kindergarten at age three 
or four, and from then on scliool will follow one or two years of 
pi^eschool. Thus, children arriving in first grade are veterans of 
son;e three or more years of formal education. A similar trend 
begins. to evolve among Arab town dwellers, where the idea of a 
niarried mother of children working outside her home Is spreading 
and becoming acceptable among the younger generation. Also, the 
educational advantage to be derived from a longer period of 
formal schooling in early childhood has become an element to 
reckon with. ■ 

Inspite of the diversity of view on practically every aspect 
of teaching reading, some basic notions stand out. On the basis 
of such notions, programs have been developed in Israel, which 
may offer a partial solution to the problem. Two such programs 
are derived from the principle that reading ability is depends 
noL only on what the child acquires in the kindergarten, i.e. in 
the formal educational setting but also, perhaps wore 
importantly, what is transmitted in the home. Tl'jerefore, the 
argument goes, home and school should jjln forces. Based on this 
principle a prograni called MILOH (Parent and Child Center for 
Literature and Art) w^s developed some fifteen years^ ago. 

The rationale behind the creation of special nursery-schools 
to promote literary and art awareness was derived from the 
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cultui"al characteristics o£ various sectors o£ Israeli society: 
there were parents who thought that reading bedtiifte stories or 
taking young children to special outings In iiiuseums and creative 
art programs, ballet and dance classes were a natural part of 
raising a child, the way they had been raised themselves. Other 
parents were aware o£ the benefits of such training, but had 
neither the financial possibility nor the necessary know-how. 
CLhers still, were not even aware of the Importance of reading 
aioud, stltnulating the child's mind with educational toys and ai't 
prograjns. Parents needed help. The need and importance of sucli 
stlinulation had to be explained to them and they had to be taught 
liow to transmit their newly acquired competence. HILOH undertook 
to help parents learn how to help their children. 

Special nursery -schools were created which concentrated on 
promoting interest in books and stories. A variety of audiovisual 
techniques for telling a story: puppet theater, puziles on the 
basis o£ book covers, illustration and other means were prepared 
by especially trained nursery -school teachers. Children from 
kindergartens in the area were invited at fixed Intervals to come 
to the HILOH nursery -school, with their teacher and given the 
opportunity to listen to stories, told and recorded, to play with 
costumes, learn how to rejnember stories on the basis of ; 
illustrations and many other activities.* Parents were also asked 
to come to the nursery-school, first without the children to 
prepare materials and learn about storytelling. Later parents' 
would be schedules for visits with their children. The MILOH 



nursery -school would function also as a lending library, enabling 
pai^ents and children to go home witli a book, and they were 
encouraged to register in the local public library. In addition 
to the concern over reading, art appreciation was. also part of 
tlje prograni, reproductions and slides of fanious paintings and 
other art objects were also introduced, enabling the children to 
leai"n basic aspects of the world of art. 

Under the" auspices of the department for Parental 
Involvement in Preschool Education of the Ministry of Education,'" 
another approach to the problejn was developed by myself. On the 
assuTption that reading ability and readiness are in the making 
in preschool year, the involvement of parents in the wcrk of the 
nui^sery school was initiated through the establishment of the 
book collection, available in every preschool,' as a lending 
libraiT* ITje children were encouraged to participate in the 
selection of the book together with the parent, and the mothers 
and fathers undertook to participate by reaaing the selection to 
their child. The so-called "book corner'* of the nursery-school 
was reorganized so as to become physically and ideologically the 
center of the class. Old and unattractive books were eliminated 
from the collection which was redisplayed prominentj>^ Children . 
were encouraged to handle books throughout the day at their own ^ 
initiative, and they were able to practice the diffic"Ult art of / 
selecting ''reading material" at their own pace. Every child could 
loan a book, simply by placing the book card into a pocket 
carrying his or her name. If the selection was not successful, 



the book could be put back and another selected. Mothers and 
caretakers were encouraged to come and select books for reading 
aloud together with the child, and to read aloud at tl'»e time they 
brousht the child to kindergarten or came to pick him or her up 
after work. In addition, the teacher led a training coui'^se for 
parents about children and books, from techniques of story 
telling to selection reading material for their child. As a 
result of this activity the connection between mothers and 
kindergarten became more intimate, and fathers began to take an 
interest in reading stories to their children. 

The principle underlying this type of prograiri includes a 
number of assun-ptlons, which hopefully will be corroborated 
empirically. If children who went' to such a nursery- :chool will 
experience less difficulty in learning to read, It may indicate 
that by helping children develop "library skills" such as 
techniques of selecting reading material, predicting what a story 
will be about on the basis of lllusti^atlons and making books 
available to them at their own initiative and preference, we may 
get as a result of such efforts the best prize of all: a reading 
child. 
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The library science, the science of bibliography, the science 
of book investigation and the science of informatics (as linked 
to library activities) are characterized by ancient traditions • 
The early reaoorces and beginnings of these sciences are dated 
as far back as the end of the 18 th century* Investigation of 
reader interests as well as investigations into reading represent 
a concrete and. peculiar field of the above mentioned sciences 
which to a large part is integrated* In the field of library 
science this makes an indivisible part of lectology science* 

The object under investigation is not unified or non - 
complex* It is composed of the knowledge of theoretical as well 
as that of empirictil level (this particular level should be 
understood as empirical data obtained, the results of investiga- 
tions and the information on the activities in this field, such 
as that on history, theory, methodology, methodics and methods 
of the subject under discussion - also scientific activities (all 
the job on the mentioned aspect that has been performed in the 
Republic of Lithuania^; • their development, status, subjective 
and objective conditions) - and also the application of the 
results of investigation* 

The object under investigation has already been given a 
considerable analysis* G*Raguotien6 has performed investigations 
into reading interests and reading of children /5,6/* In the 



The article does not cover the investigations of this kind 
that had been performed in foreign countries with the Lithuanian 
Diaspora scattered in them* This poses a different issue of 
investigation* 
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period of 196I-I964 publications on thla subject also appeared 
in the professional journal "Bibliotelot darbas" ("The Work of 
Libraries")* These publications were contributed by P.Saudargas 
/12/. In 1918-1978 the tendencies of reading development have 
been investigated in the book "Investigations into Readings of 
Lithuania*' /10/» A considerable regard to the subject under dis- 
cussion has been given in the discussion of the ^ork, of Lithuanian 
public libraries for the year 1970-1982 /II/ • The subject has 
also been discusaed in different scientific conferences, sympo- 
sia, seminars /I, 8, 9 > 13, 19/* Recently, the experience obtained 
in organizing the investigatory inter-departmental job (coordina- 
tion, cooperation, planning) has been generalized, for the year 
1977-1987, in the whole Republic of Lithuania /18/* This indica- 
tes that the issue of readers' interest and the problem of reading 
investigation is recently in the focus of interest* 

In the present article only the most general features will be 
discussed • 

Three independent stages could be identified in the develop- 
ment of Lithuanian readers' investigation, from the point of view 
of the intensity of investigations, of their scientific level, of 
xne elaboration of methodics and from other standpoints • These 
stages are as follows: 1) investigations that had been performed 
duriixg the years of the increasing national revival movement 
(since the start of the very idea of such investigations till the 
year 1918); 2) investigations performed during the years of the 
existence of the Independent Republic of Lithuania; 3) investiga- 
tions performed during the Soviet period (1940-1990) • 
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The first stage of inveatijatationa* The idea to investigate 
the Intereats of readers and the very first attempts to investi- 
gate those needs were started at the end of the 19 th century. 
These ideas posed a specific objective of investigating how 
under- the conditions of the bann of Lithuanian press (the Latin 
alphabet) and Lithuanian schools (schools with the Lithuanian 
language taught) by the tzrist Russia Lithuanian literature 
(published mostly abroad) spread among Lithuanian people, what were 
the reading needs and interests of readers of the period. Problems 
of this kind were mostly solved by representatives of intelli- 
gentsia, by people actively participating in the process of the 
nation's education and fostering of culture, also by Lithuanian 
eniigrees who used to work in the Eastern Prussia, the USA and. 
other foreign countries. During this unfavourable to Lithuanian 
culture period, the national cultural antitzarist movement of 
book - carriers had a positive impact upon the formation of 
conditions facilitating a more intensive reading of Lithuanian 
nation* Thus book- carriers distributed the Lithuanian press, 
alongside secret underground Lithuanian schools were established. 
The Lithuanian Journal in emigration "Varpas" ("The Bell"), pub- 
lished at the period of 1889-1905, contributed significantly to 
the instigating of investigations into reading ant into the rea- 
lization of the present idea in Lithuania. Yet in the period 
under discussion scientific investigations were not abundant. 



The Lithuanian press and Lithuanian schools were banned 
for the period of 40 years (1864-1904) • 



This was the period when the idoa for this work was just under 
the process of maturing* 

When the bann of the press had been lifted, new preconditions 
for the investigation of readers • interests and of reading were 
established • This was also due to the wide movement for national 
liberation and independence* Thus it was the second and a more 
intensive period of investigations into reading needs. Thus now 
investigations were undertaken by book publishers, by the staff 
of editing boards, by members of teaching staffs, library workers 
and other participants of "enlightenment" process. The issue of 
the "reading problem" and the importance of reading was conside- 
red by such famous teachers of the period like V.Birziska, P.Ma-- 
siotas, K.Skabeika, the writer K.Puida and other educationalists 
of the discussed peirLod* 

The number of concrete reading investigations has also in- 
creased. In the period of 1909-1910 investigations were performed 
to disclose how children and farmers conceiveda book read. In 
1911 investigations were conducted into the reading of books and 
newspapers by teachers, in 1913 - the reaction of primary school 
students as well as that of students of gymnasia to fiction read 
was investigated (M.Grigonis et al.)* Another group of investiga- 
tions was performed while analysing the readirjs of periodicals, and 
also the opinion of readers on the materials published in the 
periodicals under discussion was investigated. Thus editorial 
boards of different journals and newspapers investigated the 
opinions of their reaiBrs in the above mentioned way: "^arija" 
(The Sparkle*) did this in 1907, "Vilniaus zinioa" ("The News of 
Vilnius") and "§altlnis" ("The well") - in 1908, "Ausrin6" ("The 
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Daybreak") in 1910, investigations of this kind were conducted 
by other editorial boards too. Abundant information on readers 
and reading ma published by librarians of provincial libraries 
(libraries of Liudvinavas^ Obeliai, Utena, Vabalninkai) (the 
librarian A.yarmaa et al.)* 

Investigations under discussion instigated the development 
of the idea as well as that of theory. Methodical aspects of 
investigation and the experience of this work ware particularly 
enriched. Questionnaires were composed and used alongside with 
the other methods of investigating such as statistical analysis. 
The experience of noted English, American, Russian librarians 
as well as the experience of those from other countries was stu- 
died (that of teachers M.Brunschweig, ' Tc. Balaton, A.Netschaev, 
L.Pheipher, G.Troshin, psychologists V. and J.Labunski, M.Mardvi- 
nowa, H.RaJevska, N.Rubakin and others). These investigations 
were based on those performed in 1894 by Lithuanians of the USA 
and Burope, also on the investigations performed in 1909 on the 
iniative of Lithuanian of Dorpato (presently Tartu) in Russia as 
well as on some- other investigations performed by students of the 
Lithuanian nationality living in other European states and America. 
This made it possible to avoid provincial and territorial tenden- 
cies in their investigations and instigated research process itself 
Thus the research into reading problems achieved an adequate 
scientific style and level* This period represented a stage of 
investigations which resulted in accumulation of national expe- 
rience in the field of reading issues investigations. 

The second stage of investigations* The investigations conduc- 
ted in the period of 1918-1940, i.e. in the period of the Indepen- 
dent Republic of Lithuania, represent valid and independent invea- 
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tigations into reading interests and reading process problems* 
With the alternation of the conditions of political, social and 
cultural life a new and considerably wider conception of these 
investigations was formed • Presently the impact of reading upon 
the spiritual culture of a person was considered important as 
well as the impact of reading upon the intellectual devepolment 
of people. Fuctional institutions searched to apply these novel 
concepts in the process of a more effective training of educated,' 
wellread and cultured citizens, of the Republic, in the facilita- 
tion the progress of personal and social development, in promo- 
tion and fostering of the development of spiritual world of citi- 
zens and of the young generation in particular. With the increase 
of the number of intellectuals of national origin the number of 
investigations increased too and the investigations were expanded. 

At the period under discussion reading of different social 
strata was investigated in the Republic, such as reading of stu- 
dents, of the staff of higher educational institutions, of gym- 
nasia teachers, of pupils, soldiers, parents, of women - farmers 
living on medium size farms and so on. A great attention was 
aroused by the investigations of readers • interests performed in 
1927-1928 by the V.Kudirka library of Kaunas city, also by some 
later investigations performed by V.Ruzgas who used the methods 
of questionnaires and of statistical analysis. In 1933 A.Ruzhan- 
cov performed a centralised investigation of reading of soldiers 
using the method of reader membership files analysis. Investiga- 
tions performed in 10 libraries and then in 11 libraries respec- 
tively were wide and extensive. On the first case a wide investi- 
gation of readers of Kaunas city was performed, the intensity of 
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reading, the subject of reading, interests of readers and meeting 
of those needs and interests, the estimation of readers on the 
work of libraries - all these were subjects under investigation* 
On the second case the interest of readers for fiction was sear- 
ched, e.g. the popularity of written works and of authors. The 
data of questionnaire and reader opinion poll in Lithuanian libra- 
ries which became available in 1934 provided extensive information 
on the issues investigated. 

Investigation of children reading represented yet another 
field of reading investigation. Investigated were such issues as 
the subject of children reading, the sources of reading materials, 
kinds and genres of literature, pecularities of reading by child- 
ren and some'^roblems. Efforts were made to identify the most 
popular children books and authors, to determine the mode of their 
reading of tales and poetry, to elucidate some other issues regar- 
ding reading. Investigations of this kind mostly served the peda- 
gogical and psychological needs of out - of - class reading, tea- 
chers searched to find out the opinion of children about a parti- 
cular book or a heroe of a book, to identify the didactic value 
of a specific book, the attitude and mood of a reade and the pro- 
cess of reception. 

Investigations into children reading were mostly performed, by 
teachers (A.Adomaitis in 1935, V.Biciunas in 1939) or by editing 
boards of periodicals and children periodicals in particular 
("Zvaigzdute" / "The Star" in 1928, "Ateitis" / "The Future" in 
1933, "Vyturys" / "Sky - lark" in 1938). The concept became domi- 
nant that children reading was not only a specific pedagogical or 
psychological problem, but that it was a social problem too and it 
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should be given priority in regard to the formation of new society 
in particular. Later on this concept received a wide approval. 

Scientific and methodological level on investigations became 
considerably higher at the discussed period. An acquaintaince with 
the works on this field written by noted library scientists of 
England, Austria, Poland, Russia, Germany, the USA. Books of such 
library science representatives as Ch.Biihler, H.R.Hamley, A.Hunt, 
O.Lipmann, L.Terman were translated, their investigation results 
were published and methods widely discussed. At the period discu- 
sse such analysis methods as statistical data and membership file 
analysis became well accepted, and even lectures used to be given 
on these methods in some institutions on higher education, these 
methods were also practically applied. Methods of questionnai- 
res, observation, written tests of favourite books and authors 
were known as well as some other methods and some tests, such as 
those of Binet, R. Knight, Kuhlmann, N.Rubakin, Simon W. Stem, 
L.Terman, O.Wiegmann and others. Thus investigations of reading 
problems in Lithuania wore of adequate methodological, methodical 
and scientific level even if compared to international library 
science field investigations. 

As Lithuania did not possess a research centre for librai-y 
science investigations, these were mostly conducted by individual 
researches. Thus consequently, the data of investigations have not 
always been adequately amassed and published. In spite of the 
fact that many works in this field weire collected during the ment- 
ioned period yet some researches estimate their total number being 
about 40, though scarce they retained, their value till recent days 
Uany recent investigators into reading needa have used their past 
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experience in their research work, these works make up an indivi- 
sible part of Lithuanian culture, of our nations cultural inheri- 
tance* 

The third stage of investigations * This is a complex and con- 
tradictory period, the Soviet period in Lithuania covering the 
years from the middle of 1940 till the beginning of 1990. An esti- 
mation of this period cannot be but multi-aspect* The first stage 
that covered the years 1940-1964 was truly detrimental to culture* 
During the periods of wars and several occupations of Lithuania, 
mass deportations of Lithuanian citizens and emigration of Lithua- 
nian people, skilled library science investigators were either 
destructed or scattered throughout the world* The basis of invest- 
igations was destroyed too* Many libraries were destructed, schools 
were closed* A negative impact upon the investigations as exherted 
by the negative attitude towards sociology dominant at the discu- 
ssed period of the Stalin personality cult. Inhereted traditions 
were severely cenzured, the use of the investigation resuts, met- 
hods and experience accumulated during the period of Independent 
Lithuania were banned, teaching of these subjects at schools was 
also pro^hibited. Soviet investigators had no right to use the 
works or experience of foreign scientists investigating into 
reading problems. Thus as a result of this during this period of 
15 years (1940-1955) no opinion polls of readers were conducted 
in Lithuania. Only at the end of this period (1956-1963) the first 
reading investigations appeared again conducted mostly by libra- 
rians or by students and those investigations were rather modest* 
Thus all the indicates to the fact the traditions of the period 
of Independent Lithuania were either forgotten or ignored* Conse- 
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quently, the period is to be regarded as the worat period In the 
development of investigations into reading of Lithuanian inhabi- 
tants • 

The period of 1964-1990 represents a different stage in rea- 
ding investigation. With the positive changes in political sphere, 
investigations into reading needs of Lithuanian people were rene- 
wed • Alongside some works of episodic nature in the period of 
1964-I967 some investigations were perfonned (conducted by E^Kace- 
viciute-Kosinskiene /3/f L.Kastanauskaite / ^/ et al.) the scienti- 
fic level of which corresponded to that Eastern Suropean state 
investigators. Only now, after many years of oblivion, the methods 
used by foreign investigators were used again. Among them one 
should mention such methods like opinion polls of readers, ques- 
tionaaires and interviews, observation, test^ - all these methods 
that had been used in Independent Lithuania. With the increase of 
the amount of investigation works and the alteration of the concept 
of their importance, some organizational problems were given a 
positive solution in the Republic since 1977. The centre for the 
inter - departmental coordination of the work was set up (the 
scientific investigatory centre of Lithuanian National Library). 
In some libraries (the Scientific Library of Vilnius University, 
in some State Libraries) special scientific research departments 
were established, scientific and profiled research institutions 
(as some institutes of the Academy of Sciences system) undertook 
reading investigations, the number of investigators increased. A 
series of centralized investigations repx^senting all social 
strata of inhabitants were conducted. (A.Bagdonas, L.Bardziukien6, 
S.BeliauskaSf S.BuSmien^, I.KelduBiend, F.Laugalys, A.Hatulionia, 
G.Navickait^t V.Stasaitytd-^CicSniend, R.TamoSiQnien6, K.Vaitkevi- 
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ciua, a*2lblklen6t V«2illnskleriS and by many others)* These were 
positive changes which made it possible the present scientific 
level of reading investigations; yet scientists encountered a 
great many problems in their work* 

In the second stage of the postwar period numerous investiga- 
tions were conducted in the Republic* Some of them are of consi- 
derable scientific and practical value and they will be included 
into the history of Lithuanian culture and sociology* Two groups 
of investigations can be identified* 

1* Investigations of the All-Union level conducted together 
with V*Lenin State Library of the Soviet Union and together with 
National Libraries of some other republics- These are included 
in the publications like "The Soviet Reader" (1965-1967), "Library 
Network and Principles of Their Complex -Activity Formation" (1977- 
1979), "Rational Distribution and Utilization of Bibliographic 
Library Resources" (the first stage in 1981-1982), "The Dynamics 
of Reading" (1982) t 

2* Investigations performed on the Republican level, these 
were conducted in Libraries of a single department or of a group 
of departments of Lithuania in cities, regions, villages, these 
are published in: "Reading of the Country Inhabitants" (1967) /3/, 
"The Interests of the Young Generation of the Country for Poetry" 
(1968) /4/, "Reading of -Agricultural Workers and Providing for 
their Reading Weeds in State and Some Departmental Libraries" 
(1980-1981) /2/, "The Role of Libraries in Postering of Professio- 
nal and Mental Needs of Young Workers and Providing for these 
Needs" (1982-1986) /7,8/, "Man and Culture: Propaganda and Reading 
of Antialcoholic Literature" (1987), "The Interaction of Libraries 
in Large Lithuanian Cities" (started in 1986) /IS, 16/, "Investiga- 
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tion of Reading Psychology of Higher Grade Pupils", (1986), "A 
Differential / Psychological Research into Pactora of Culture of 
Reading" (1986-1990) and some others /13,14,17/. 

All these investigations provide abundant and valuable infor- 
mation on reading interests and reading of the inhabitants of the 
Republic. Their methodological, methodioal and organise tory expe- 
rience is also of value • To conclude, all this indicates that the 
investigations into reading interests and reading in Lithuania 
possess a rich history of almost hundred years. Though much rese- 
arch has been done into it, this research in not complete. 

On the whole, the investigations into reading in the Republic 
have developed progressively, yet sometimes it lacked intensity, 
vddeness and dynamic qualities; periods of the rise of this deve- 
lopment (1909-1917, 1928-1939, 1965-1975) and even of leaps (1977- 
1990) were followed by those of recession (I96O-I968) and even 
decline (1940-1959) • This was due to reasons of different nature, 
yet the most important being concrete and objective social (ideo- 
logical, political, cultural) and economic factors (the amount 
of funds granted to the investigation and science, material supply 
for libraries as scientific methodological centres, etc.); inves- 
tigations were negatively influenced by wars, post war periods, 
the genocide of Lithuanian inhabitants and of intellectuals in 
particular. Inner factors determining the development of these 
investigations are as follow: non- satisfactory social estimation 
of these investigations and realisation of their value, modest 
social status of the investigations, lack of moral and material 
interest in their work on the side of investigators, sometimes a 
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lack of professional skills of investigators, incompetent guidan- 
ce of the work and so on. 

The experience of many years of investigating into reading 
bespeaks that under favourable conditions the mentioned processes 
could be influenced and managed* This would require the follo- 
wing: an adequate realization by the society of the importance 
of these investigations; new scientists interested in this kind 
of work should be ingaged thus the scientific potential could be 
increased, a wider usage of the experience of foreign scientists 
if the field of methodology and methodology and methodics should 
be applied; the funding of this sphere should be increased thus 
ensuring material basis for the investigations • The results of 
these investigations should be applied and spread not only in 
libraries but in society too* 

The real present situation suggests that a rapid future de- 
velopment of investigations into reading interests and reading, 
might be possible* These are in direct relationship to the ten- 
dency of orientation towards European culture, to the further 
development of new society and problems of humanitairian and spir- 
itual development of Man* 
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The totalltariaQ systeia dialntes^atlon la the ex-USSR pre- 
• oudltinnp/l thft sffi^^fieiioe of indopeudanl; sovereign oatlona which 
strlva for establishiog thair ovn losal deioocratio atatea baaad 
OQ ahd a'biaing by iutasaatioxLal -prliiniplaa and norms* 7or ous 
RapubXlo as veil as for the other Central i^alan Repubiica the top 
priorll^ task today la dlsaaaeaibllng of the totalitarian regime 
alongside with decolooiaation and, at the same time» laying the 
foundations far a legal democratic state. 

The official ideology of the eac-USSH was loio^n to declare to 
the world public to have formed a new hiatoric comuaity of "the 
soviet people'* on the basis of gzrcvrth, mutual attraction and mer- 
ging of nations and nationalities living in that country. In rea- 
lity* such an ideology substantiated the creat-ion of real mecha- « 
T^sma (legal, ifv'^aif and social ones) which facilitated the r 
functioning of a well-debugged system aimed at annihilation of 
national distinctions, the national oonaolousnooo inclndedi The 
totalitarian system prevented diversity, opreased independence, 
subdects' initiative, be that a nation or an individual. They 
had to obey commands from above* from the 3entre without deaur 
lilce robots* 

The system founded on dread was kept by force, that is why 
the «7hole economy worked incessantly for the military-industrial 
ooavlex, fhe economy was a aeU-deatructive monster* The Hepublio 
as many others was tumad into an agrarian, raw-materials supply- 
ing appendage of the Centre* The cultxire which had been torn 
awey from its deepest roots on purpose presented only a primitive 

parody of itself. 



A more refined, disguised sraat-powar ohauvlnisa, rusdifl- 
eatrlon and naocolonl aliaa Q^Xl osdLstad and funotionad within 
"cha f x*«uu«wwi.kd ai on ooviat ajtrntmrn. TQQ Russian ^«v>j|>l« natural • 
ly aultivatad on tnis xdvaiagy ^ouiti Kot lvc£p su^^^ff^ f af'>>i« 
cal, moral aapacta* 

The system isuilt on suvh postulates aould not axiat loogt 
Xt cama to ita end* 

7or the firat time in tha az-USSH, la Kazakhstan in ilma<' 
Ata» 'in Decaol^dr 1986 two foroaa faced each other in a clashi 
new democracy who halieved in perestroilca anc the totalitarian, 
noocolonial ragima* That 80ol»-political uonfrontatlon bad a po* 
warful national charge shown by the fact that 99^ of the parti- 
cipants comprised young Kazakhs, 7he Kazakhs wera forced to take 
this desparata step because of the tragical situation, for thay 
turned out to be one of the moat unfortunate, huzniliated, depri- 
ved of civil rights nation. Under the Soviot power, in the tiae 
of paasa in the 1930-s mora than half of the Xasakhs died of 
famine ae the result of genooida. Beoaiisa of the preplanned mig- 
ratioQS of other nationalitiaa to the Republic, mainly the Rus- 
sians , the numerical strength of the Kazakhs dropped to 28^ of 
tixa whole population in the late 50-3. At present, due to pur- 
poseful, since colonial aaisura by tsorism, supplanting from fa- 
vourable olimatic zones, mora than 70% of the whole Kazakh popu- 
lation lira in the most eeologioally crisisful rural areas, like 
that of Semipalatinsk nuclear test site, in the role of aacperi- 

a 

mental creatorea' or within the Aral ecological catastrophy zone, 
asd this supplanting was prolonged in mora sophisticated forms 
during the f\nv\nfi pQWort Voreovarf these experiments have been 
carried out on th« whole territory of Kazakhstan which resulted 



in dafflagiog uunerous hlstorloal plMes havins hlstorlo, oaltxirAl 
BOd atbloal values for tba Eatalch«t plaosa oooaidored to be the 
national heritage of the peopla* 

In the rural, settlementa where the most Kazakhs live, th^t 
essential process waa in fact to purposefully preserve archaic 
social relations t forms of eoonotcio activities • fha elaborated 
by neocolonlal regiae legal, econooic, social aechanisas (stra- 
tesles of personnel training, all-union bodies, the system of 
passp'ort registration) resulted in the fact that the majority of 
Sazakhs were practically deprived of tha chance t ) live in cities. 
Under the soviet totalitarian systexa tha main part of national 
wealth was distributed into the cities* This aeant ruthless, bo- 
undless exploitation or ruiral ^e'^ulaMon (about fvi% nf Ka- 
zakhs live in rural areas)* 7or instance, in Ihv capital of our 
independent state the numerical strength of Kaza^s doesn't even 
reach 20%. Meanwhile, the absolute majority of the bomeioas in 
the capital and all other cities of the Bepublic are the Kazalchs, 
ooi-ocially young Ji99:A^* ^haj are as well those who live iu over- 
eyowdod workers' donoitoriesi rather bams* 

In social hierarchy, tha &azai£ns ocoupjr b&i&ly %ho lowafit 
niche aiaoag the working class, and engineorin^ staff. Their share . 
is vez7 aoall and unliqportant among top leaders, the engineering 
staff of large leading production industries* 

mtaa result of elooing down nmsrous national schoola, the 
Kussian lansuaga tuition An vocational, secondary comprehansiva 
axtd higher educational astabllBhmantSt the Kazakh language found 
itself on tha verge of disappearance, at; prea^dut abau% of 
Kazakhs do not know their native tongue* 

AccorOing to the data obtained by sociological surveys, 



•sioung 50000 readers of the llepublloan State libraxy 55% are Kazakhs « 
and oaly 5^ out of this xxumber read booka in Eazakh, Wd have to add 
here that books in Kazakh cos^rise ozily ^t5% of the library funds, 
▲s for the contents of these books* it is mainly ideologioal liters- 
ture* 

JLt present one cannot but worry about Kazakh books acquisition. 
In 1991 the annual acquisition of books in Kasakh aaounted only to 
15*2^ of all newly co;atag literature (1665 in 1990), Bach kaaakh citi- 
zen can have av<»7tis<« 3 booka in his native tongue from the atate lib- 
rar7 funds* 

The negative results for book accumulation by library funds 
are also caused by a sky-rocketing of books' prices i low polygraphie 
quality of aany editions. It is worth adding that many librarians 
are not familiar vith Xoaokb literature , (ito not properly handle rea- 
ders* orders for books or even absolutely neglect Kazakh readers* 
interests. 

A sewl? aaalysia of the carried raRecrch nhowBd that iih^^n 
were districts and cities where not & single book in Kazakh ^vas 
ordered by readers in libraries. 

To a certain amount, the standards of library Kazakh language 
books acquisition are negatively influenced by the fact that oia^y 
librarians either do not know their native tongue and literature or 
know it poorly, they do not study classical and modern Kazakh lite- 
rature and methods of working with it ay3teziiatically« Due to the 
fact that>many readers do not know the longua^^o, they do not eacpe- 
rienoe the constant ne'ed to read books and periodicals in their na- 
tiva tongue • 

Speoial storage funds kept more than ^JOOOO jooks, ideological- 
ly unsuitable for the totalitarian systea. Those were books devoted 
aoeieot hlstoryi eulturst ethnical self oonsoieikot of KatskhSt 
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their genetlo aad language cultural roots* These fimds were olosed 
for readers* aacessi aad became available only not long a^o* 

The Kazakhs who s^^^ their name to the Ilepubllo belozi^ to 

Liio Ivu.v.lo IsLttgua^ai imll:? tnl havn a riph A^ldiat; 2^9^010^ and 
spiritual culture* It sufficas to say that Kazakh pooestors had 

dTAwxx on the basis of numerous archeologlcal and historic materials 
found on the Republic's territory beyond its borders* One of 
thera was found in the 70-s when an Altai type mound was excavated 
not £4r from Alma-Ata |- la the vJ41age of Issy^c. It was the reinnants 
of a young chief in military araours decorated with gold (more than 
•^000 unita) e In the Issyk mouud there was also fouAd a oup .vitli 
an outside surface horisontal carvingSa That carved^lnscripture 
r.nnrtiatad of ?6 aymbols resembling those of orkaoa-3aissey» The 
whole civilised world knows about the library of Otrar where tho 
famous Al-Jarabi lived* Svary Kazakh family kept manuscripts i books. 
Meanwhile > according to the criteria of the ideologically biased 
sovietised historical science, 98% of Kaizakhs were considered illi-- 
terate* 

?rom the point of view of chauvinism and eurocentrism a dif- 
ferent culture and eiucation world was rejected* 

Moreover, for a short period of ti-^e under the Soviet power 
written graphics of Kazakhs was changed three times: from Arabic 
to Latin, from Latin to Cyrillic* Thus, every new generation of 
Kazakhs was cut off froa Its powerful historical roots* A new ge<* 
neration oouXd not -read the splrituaX heritage of the older g^enera- 
tioa, that remained a mystery for them* It was a purposeful policy 
of mankurtisation of the nation, it means that the nation was de- 
prived of its historic msiaory* The idaa of Kazakhs beir^ an i.:no- 
raat, jAVi^3 aaticn was ouitivatei on a sta^a o^- L^tdl poll 



level of Ideology^ the idea was also that all achievements reached 
by Kazakhs were thanks to the Soviet system and the Ruasian nation 



a policy was hanoful for the spiritual, social develupujiuul or tho 
]%iisslan nation as well. 3?hey also suffered a lot« 

The totalitarian system Is Imovn to consider people as mani* 
P\;iIfttlPn ob,iect8| simple means but not as suboects, therefore^ any 
readers^ uoudi^ wore not taken Into oooount txjhile aelectine boofr^ 
for libraries' funds, Eaz&khs needs being also Ignored. Moreoveri 
the state denied national differences and ideologically brain-wa- 
shed on a massive scale# Writers .and reaearchers who were concerned 
with specific national perception of the world, with peculiar natio«* 
nal outlook, values, attitudes were persecuted and aoouseu of na- 
tionalism. IJorks by such persons were prohibit;id for hov:.:;^. rL;ro- 
fore, the Hation.i.1 Library could not becoii^s eourcs^ oi iudecuat. 
enoUfeii iaf orwe-.tion for readers. It functionea as an ideological in- 
stitution of cultural education, bringing up readers in the spirit 
of official ideolof:y. 

Meanwiixie, in civixiai^jd lawful eta-tea u< li;!.i?ai?y Lo an ijoior 
mation centre, it reinforces the very foundation oi the democrc;tic 
society. On this respect it la, maybe, oulj place which guaran- 
tees free access to information. Besides, being well equlpced with 
modern high- technology devices, It gives readers the possibility to 
receive all neceasaiy information published In the whole world. 
In this rcopoot, the Hepublicsin National library should be included 
into an. international wldescale cooperation programme for libraries 
in the world in order to elaborate International stands^rds of Joint 
efforts for library information exchange, to develop the exchange 
of teohnologies and programmes concerning books* storage, world le** 
vel training for librarians • In Its turn, such an. approach will in- 
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f or being tbt traditional cultural moffloxy k««pdr* 

Under the barrack socialism which has aa oversimplified nati- 
on oonoftpt. HYiA honao implies tbe etate'a ret^l official policy, the 
most profound sources of nations' natural life were annihilated under 
the pretext of overcosiing backwardness* The world outlook, attitude 
the nanne'r of thinking and system cf values f oraed on the basis of 
unique nomadlo lif«, were deMnd. Adec^uately in accordance v;lta the 
general ideolug^« uuulal eciences noro fomed, including soclnlngy 
which once was cooaidered a bourgeons science and thus, prohibited. 
Later, when it was reanimated, the ob;)ective of servisg the state 
was imposed on it* therefore, naturally, sociology didnot develop in 
the dlx-eoLiuii of ethtto sociology, Bapirical meaanrflniftnta of ethnoso- 
cioiogy mainly (rathe i-ed <iuantitative data which were, in tiiair ea- 
sential contents, the barracks socialisiu's requirer.entu. iTom this 
point of view, the traditional culture which in'^uded ethxiopedagogics 
tradition&l ^iiedicina, life experience in severe natural cliSiatic con- 
ditions, the traditional diet, folklore, crafts, arts and m&ny other 
things orcatod by the collective mind of tiiOUWhd^ of f,eneratlons, 
was left beyond the scope of the sociology of cxilture, Hereir.to we 
•.Iso have to include specific world outlook, attitude, ethical va- 
lues, ideals, communities* social ctructure patterns, conuaunication 
between different nations^ That is why, the objective analysis of 
sooiax reaxii^eb, uuguitic*iA 6f ' in depth rosnlaritiea nf snninl 
processes with complete tafor,aatlon of aociiil out>j'50x;^ wiwh .;halr 
specific and diversified interests, outlooks, opinions, illusions 
and mialeadings is possible only on the basis of developing quanta- 
Lively aiiier^At, IdfeOlcgUally * - enpliiio^l Indlcitori. 

Based on these presuppositions, xe put forward a hypothesis 
that a hiiraan being, if totally deprived of his unique national en- 
virooEo-.t, he has this r.j^i -A satisfies it in different ways. 
Thus, we rurther preauppogad that there exists specific national. 
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ethnioally eelectlv© reading of belle-lettre»a text, of the genre. 
BeaidBB roader^a individual peculiarities connected with his origi- 
nality, there are typical features which depend on his nationality. 
Moreover, these ethnical specifities were formed not only due to 
the fact that the majority of this nationality's representatives 
live Ilt.hln ' , • - ^» » . / IfajuUctsiiue aiMti- 

ly la rural areas ivnd are engaged ia cattle-breeding, but also due 
to in-depth millenia old notions, values like tx;ngirlanism of the 
Tiircic nations* A person belonging to a traditional society defined 
himself among the like creatures with the help of formalised rela- 
tions of blood kinship and ties. Abstract categories are auch less 
important for this type of social consciousness • Ooncretness, ite- 
rativeness, validity - these qualities should be posessed by forces 
which bind the society together* Based on these conceptual presup- 
positions, we have developed questionnaries and conducted sociolo- 
gical siirveys* Their results confirmed our presuppositions • We re- 
A95AiZre iiiat th^se aiye ci«ily laitial att^pts to g^Mtcntz Into ^ 
V(^e^^^^ 5 Innar wnrld. Theoretical and opplidd pt^rtictilariticc sire 
in store to be deve|;oped« 

Sociological survey of Kazakh readers* opinion conducted by 
us' in different ar^^as and concerned with choosing the work- of arts 
genre, showed soise specif ic> genres which were chosen by then, na- 
mely, historical novels, poetry, devoted to hl^h citizen attitude, 
praising the grandeur of the national being the essential compo- 
nent of the ge^neral human culture. These readers* requirements ref- 
lected /trowing national self -recognition, search for the national 
hlstoplofll roots after thr BnpubHo hnrt got: Indepen.ierKse* Tlndnr 

previous totcLl estranpementi conjjcious purjoseful deprivation of 

rnarJ : * ^^i lol historical roots not only in rr?r;.ctton where 'Bv?- 

^ rytning is subjected to teohnology^and machines, based on the i.a- 
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personified logics of **the intorxiational" but also in everyday life 
at home - a person's inner world turned out to be disinte .rated « 
and we'll have to spend a lot of time and effort to restore this 
inte:^rity. 

IntornationallsBtinn of tliQlaaol96.Yt productioni housln;/ inte- 
rior decoration deprived the person of the right on the national 
choice and filled hia spacial environment with the grey monotonous 
world of thin^cs* Siuiilarlyi architecture, housing planning, city 
planning was wholely subjected to a European^ s nc?ed3 of the Sovi- 
et type, when people were chasad into concrete many-storied small 
cell-like rooms. Under tii^^se conditi:)ns the colloaal inner conflict 
of a nomadic person's spiritual wurld ts^&k plcioc, oepecially w'nftn 
this person of notiadic culture came to the city from the rural area, 
village, aul, where national environment, habitat, had been preser- 
ved to so^e extentt A person looked for an dutlet to form his unique 
essence, if not tn social reality, then in the world of books, fantc'- 
ay, faixy -talee, KiyLlis, tVftfi:1era* uaLionel neertn* yroble^^r^s hf=vn not 
yet been properly sociologically researched4 

Sociology, obeying the official ideological eurocsntraa rati- 
onalised guidelines, did not develop notions, categories, research 
tools for looking Into the national, n^itional empirical indicators, 
ethnic self -'identification of a person. 

Jollowine from the hypothesis of existence of specific natio- 
nal needs of the read.:;rs, we selected three cateviories of expert 
readerfft Kazkh graduates of Russian - language schools, Kazakh ra- 
duates of Kazakh-lati.^ua/^.e schools and Russians. They all have higher 
and aecondaxy special educatio&i at\d are In the age of between 30 
and 60. This choice is explained the fact that by this age of life 
readers have formed consious stable tastes and needs wJdch can, har- 
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dly b« Influenced bj outer chancy aeoendancles* The survey was con- 
ducted on the novel by a famous Eirghls writer Gzengls Aitmatov 
(*'The Snowstorm Small Station* ^he writer is neutral both for 
the Kazakh and Russian reader, the novel was published 10 year^ 

citsOy ihut xu wuj \«ue reciatix- tfxyressea ilia thougni; over views wnicn 
became part of his inner world* 

!Bhe research yielded interesting results • Data analysis sho- 
wed that readers divided into groups in dependence on ivhere they 
spent their childhood and teenage periods in the city or in the 
country, in auls. Values we:^ e cearly divided according to that 
fact. 

Another borderline ivas drevin betveen Easiaka and Rusisians, in- 
dependently of the fact from what langudge schoul Kazai;hG gradua- 
ted* 

Por the Kazakh rsader the main features of the novel's cc-nt^ 
ral character by the name of Edige were such values as ''devotion 
to the spirit of ancestors* % '*to the land of ancestors*'. They 
also valued the character's sharply negative, though deeply philo- 
sophical attitude towards manlcurts as of peculiar beings histori- 
cally repeated in a certain bencbioark period of peoples* life, 
who are characterised by historical and genetic memory loss* Thus, 
general human values, morale for the Kazakh readers have a speci- 
fic particular form of showing, existing, functioz^ng, and differs 
from the Russian readers* values by its specif ic peculiarities « 
In -this respect, total estrangement of Kasakhs from their 
historic life traditlisoa, the lasguaigtt oultura brought to life, 
aloQsildo with th« maoloirtlsm problem, that of spiritual nnxtants 
as well, fed on ersatz-oulture in 11-^ Ruaslan imperial version (we 
distinguish it from the Russian national culture v/bich alongside 
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with the world* geaesalXj huaiaQlstlo ciilture doe^ot opress other 
aatlonel cultures) and desplslog the Kazakh traditional etidture 
as hackward, theae outanta txy to impose on the nation their own 
versioh on state developaent without national speoifio feature, 
ignoring the fact that national self ^consciousness is growing ra- 
pidly. ThBj do not take into account the concrete stage of the £a« 
zaichs historical development and want to jump over the stage of na~ ■ 
tionai 'state development* They suggest to create a 3U)t>eni8Ltional> 
civil aociety where the main values will be those of an abstract 
free personality. 

Vor the Russian re^er the m&in features of the novel's cent- 
ral character were such values as meditation on the purport of life* 
I^oneaty, sinocroty. Ao we see, the Piissinn render has key-notions 
and vAluAH of general Imnanitarian. scope without showing these va-> 
I'xues through specific reflections on the national* We think that 
the main role here played the fact that Zhenghis Aitm&tov*e main 
character is a Kazakh by nationality » that is why for the Russian 
reader the character's specific national features do not come to 
the foreground, while the main things for him are the abovementioned 
general humanitarian values* 

Therefore, this result also subuloUli&tas eur hypothoaiu Uhat 
the reader takes not only hufflanitarian abstract values from the 
book, but also specific forms of its existence and functioning 

sible threads with the miiienia'^oia ascescrxax ruuls* 

Our first experience of analysing ethno-social specific featu- 
res of retding showed great problems in the process of establishing 
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These problems were discovered by means of sociology* JPurther elabo- 
rations in this direotion, as we believe « will i^aprove our tools 
for analysis and give us intereetiog and ob;iective toforaation about 
the man from the planet Sarth* 
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When I first came to the United States from Korea many 
years ago to continue my studies, a male student called out: 
"Hey you!". I never understood the meaning of it, nor thought 
anybody would call me with such words. So, I kept walking 
without paying much attention to him. One day^ the same thing 
happened and I acted in the same way. Only this time, he 
decided to do something about my inattentive attitude. He ran 
in front of me^ walking backward as I walked forward^ and said 
that I was supposed to respond to his call. I simply told him 
that I did not know he was calling me because my name is not 
"Hey you!". This man was deTlnitely disturbed with my atti- 
tude, so he called me a smart-alecky Asian girl who to Iks back 
to an American man. Continuing to walk, I made him clearly 
understand that I would not answer to any other terms except 
my own name^ and that my name is "Suzine" or "M5ss Har." He 
uttered something to the effect that I was a darn stubborn 
girl insteac of being an obedient, smiling and a soft-lccking 
Asian girl like many other Asian women he knew of. 

Time has passed, and I have been living in America for 
the last 36 years. My nickname has changed several times, I 
have lived in several different places, and I have. become 
older and more tactful, if not a little bit wiser. I have 
gone through many crises and joys, with many tears and lain hs, 
and finally with a certain feeling of accomplishment. Today, 
my colleagues and students at the College call me "professor'*^ 
my friends at social or political gatherings call me "Asian 
American", and strangers on the street still call me "little 
Chinese girl". 

For these reasons, I am sure that many of you in the 
audience feel that I have to talk about myself as a member of 
a troubled, labeled^ alienated minority of minorities in the 
United States. Howe\ -r, I am not going to spend much time 
emphasizing this aspect. Rather^ I will be delighted to con-- 
centrate on my views and opinions drawn from my daily obser- 
vations as a woman and as a professional librarian, be< use I 
sincerely believe that^ after deducting and/or inductinv^- all 
particulars towards a major trend, we basically have many sim- 
ilar problems. The issues^ desires and aspirations we bhare 
transcend our differences of country^ city^ and/or pro- 
fessional affiliation. 
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So, let me start by mentioning a few subjects from my 
experience, so that all of us can understand them and come up 
with some type of general consensus. Furthermore, I hope that 
this consensus will bring about mutual understanding and ini- 
tiate constructive action. 

1) We all know that the upper echelons in American llbi ries 
are largely filled with males. But, if you look clo:^ely 
around these males, you will always find a host of worr.^n 
librarians, the so-c^illed hidden heroines, who are wo^ 
ing their butts off behind the scenes • Many of uhem pre 
also known as loyal, imcginative, yet task-oriented ri.c^n- 
agers . 

2) Librarians tend to confine thamselves only to the library 
world, probably for t!ie reason tliat the information busi- 
ness is such a CQrr.^-^lex Gnd divoxse profession. Natu- 
rally, the whole world will look at librari ^ns as in:. spa- 
rable from libxrrins and not think of them as fJexible 
individuals who may perform end contrjbute equally well 
outside the library. K OW VCtrt ny tines do you hear people 
say, "how will the librcry function w5thout you?" We are 
so important to the library that our opportunities to 
move into other profciisions rre virvu^lly closed vp or 
cut off. Of course, there rve a few vho have J^rok* n ihls 
barrier to national prominerice : Kr. vrarron Ha^s, who v.\-j'it 
from Library Dirr^ctor to ^ •'.:•<= ^' ^"^pni: of I'^e Council on 
Library resources in vr-ishinyton, D.C.; r-.nd rGccnr^ly, 
Major Cv;ens, the Honorable Congrer? srr.an from the New ^"ork 
District, who leaped and bounded to 1 h(^ politica.l world 
from the position of librarian. As a luatter of fact, it 
would not be an overstatement to say tliat the libj.ary 
world is more known and understood today among vrashington 
politicians than ever before. 

Librarians have been also ostracized from the active 
lobbying enterprise. Only recently, thanks to thcs:e 
able, forsighted librarians, several obvious endeavors 
involving legislators and politicians have becor.e eiai- 
nent, such as the White House Conference, and inany siL.i- 
lar executive/legislative activities on local, Stcte, c-nd 
Federal levels. A few weeks ego, I learned from a tele- 
vision ncv/s prcvjram. The Wabhi.-)qton v^cek in Rov iew, thot 
Ms. Pat ""chuman, our past ALA president, wc-.nt arc-nnd 
-^mong Wc hington politicians piomuloating the iiupoiir)ice 
of the m r-sion of IDjiary, ^nd as king for iheir com-nit- 
ment to restore the image and life of 7-merican librari<s 
es one of the most important investments for the educa- 
tion of our future generations. These politicians, i'l 
turn, shared her mej^^^age by television with millions cf 
viewers in and outside of Amc^rica. In this lespect, I 
cannot think of any better politician or aiiibass^dor for 
libraries than Ms. Schuiaan? 
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3) Yes, America is a free country where equality and fair- 
ness are part of the daily conversations. Yes, America 
is a democratic country where thousands of immigrants 
from all over the world come together to realize their 
dreams. Throughout its 205 years of history, remarkable 
things have happened: the desegregation of people of dif- 
ferent colors is a major part of its history. Yet, today 
in America creeping and crawling inequalities as well as 
discriminations of color, race and sex continue to exist 
at every level. Conflicts between races are a daily 
occurrence and racial and sexual discrimination are 
everywhere, in the home, on the street and at the office. 
The beautiful expression "Affirmative Action" remains 
strong, but the true meaning of the words are being 
steadily eroded, thus causing a loss of credibility and 
vitality of this legislation. It is merely used to cover 
up silent discrimination with preoriented and predeter- 
mined schemes and plans. Women, particularly women of 
color, are subjected to these games. How many of you 
have applied for positions you are competent to perform, 
yet always receive a dear John letter even before enough 
time has passed for the serious evaluation of your cre- 
dentials? How many times have you been selected to the 
final twos or threes for a position, but to be ultimately 
denied? Did anybody ever look into the true pictures of 
these so called organizations or institutions which claim 
that their business provides equal opportunities for 
equal positions? How many times did you finally realize 
that you are nothing but a scapegoat, cover--up, or simple 
victim for AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. 

Librarians remain the lowest-paid professionals. And, 
the compensation of women librarians remains lower than that 
of men with equal responsibility. Just look at the adver- 
tisements in the New York Times , The Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation , or in any library-related journals or magazines. The 
longer the list of requirements and qualifications, the 
smaller the salary. No wonder capable and aspiring young peo- 
ple go into fields other than Library Science* The percentage 
of increase in salaries for the last ten years has been just 
about minimal; you can still find many ads with salaries of 
less than $25-26,000 per annum. 

As a matter of fact, we are so concerned about how to 
serve people well that we often neglect to sell ourselves. We 
are so inundated with immediate problems to be solved within 
that we often forget to build the external resources of recog- 
nition. For these reasons, we librarians are routinely 
ignored, neglected, or down right unnoticed in many respect- 
able institutions or organizations. For example, I have 
attended numerous inaugural ceremonies for new libraries. 
There, state and local dignitaries, or illustrious personali- 
ties deliver greetings, remarks or speeches for the occasion. 
They speak eloquently and convincingly of the importance of 
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the library, but fail to mention or recognize any librarians, 
from the director to the support staffs for their assiduous 
and dedicated contributions throughout the period of planning 
and construction of the new facility. 

Similarly, the librarians are barely visible in the media 
world. If you watch or listen to the television or radio for 
a half an hour, you will hear newsmen, anchormen, hosts and 
speakers talk about the extensive inquiries and research they 
have done for their final statement. In a fraction of a sec- 
ond they usually tell the audience to visit nearby libraries 
to find more books for further inquiries. Why not invite some 
librarians, along with other experts, to appear on screen to 
give such information in person, since they are the ones who 
conducted or assisted in the research for the newsmen in the 
first place? 

Librarians are at the crossroads of many changes in the 
contemporary world: internally , there are increased numbers of 
library users with less money for materials; there is a need 
for emphasized diversity and pluralism in collection develop- 
ment; there are increased worldwide demographic movements 
which demand global information networking; there is a need 
for imposed international standardization of organizing and 
coding of library materials; externally , there is widespread 
illiteracy, environmental crises, social malaise, political 
unrest and human suffering. Indeed, as never before, we 
librarians have to face, think, and address these crucial 
issues and problems, often at a snap of the fingers. 

We librarians should not pretend that we know everything 
about technology, because we do not. But we can be knowl- 
edgeable about what is happening in the technological enter- 
prise and be skillful in manipulating devices and data to 
serve our patrons as best we can. Otherwise, we may very well 
lose our grip on the leadership role in this everexpanding 
world of information. At the same time, a librarian should 
not merely be a good technician or technocrat, but rather one 
who transmits and transfers knowledge to patrons with genuine 
concern and stays with them until they are completely satis- 
fied. In this sense, a librarian should act with intelligence 
and moral conviction. Somewhere I heard that librarians are 
knowledge missionaries, comparable to religious missionaries. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the modern librar- 
ian which fit such an image? 

1) A modern librarian should be both specialist and gener- 

alist at the same time* S/he should possess well-rounded 
knowledge and information in all disciplines existing in 
this world, without losing specificity, such as being a 
detailed and precise practitioner who organizes and codi- 
fies the most complex library materials. 
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2) A modern librarian should possess an irresistible and 
exciting personality: nippy, witty, jiffy# y©t mar- 
velous ly humorous. She should be generous and benevo- 
lent, patient and tolerant, tactful, yet resourceful. 

3) A modern librarian should be imaginative and creative in 
her artistic endeavors and have a keen business acumen to 
attract people and funds to support the library. 

4) A modern librarian should be a sensitive and a sensible 
person who identifies herself confidently with the high- 
est ranking scholars and compassionately with the 
youngest people. Such a missionary-minded librarian, in 
ray opinion, is bound to reach out to the unreachable, to 
convince the unconvinced, and to educate the uneducated. 

With such a frame of mind, then, what can we as women 
contribute to the elevation of womanhood in the world? 

1) We must improve individually in every aspect to become a 
flexible, independent and perhaps most important, a moti- 
vated person within a framework of individual self-real- 
ization. 

2) We must combine our own conviction and worldly vision to 
create the foundation upon which we can be productive in 
our own environment; and, then, contribute, as small as 
it may be, to the betterment of the profession in the 
library world. 

3) We must discover, promote and develop the ideals, skills 
and cooperation in pursuing common goals. We understand 
the unchangeable differences among our cultures. We also 
understand that the many similar ideals and traits that 
we share can be built into substantial and lasting rela- 
tionships . 

I firmly believe that the culture of our own ethnic group 
is always the best for us. No other culture is more important 
or valuable than our own. I also believe that culture is a 
living organism which defines the past, reforms the present 
and looks into the future. It grows, retreats and challenges 
time and space. It possesses uniqueness in relationship to 
other cultures, yet can be engaged in a dialogue with them to 
create something entirely new, without losing its own origi- 
nality. Often, we look at others with envy and desire while 
forgetting the wonderful and beautiful things we have in our 
own backyards, or in our own hearts. Many people in the world 
envy the United States as the richest and strongest and most 
free country ♦ Yes, we Americans have many things to show and 
teach other countries, yet there are many things we have still 
to learn and be taught by other countries. 
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When everything is said and done, I want you to know that 
I am proud of being an American librarian. I am not an 
economist, nor am I a politician. But, from a librarian's 
point of view, I say with confidence that the United States of 
America remains the strongest nation in the world. Despite 
its severe economic erosion, it still spends much more money 
on library services than any other country. America views the 
library, along with schools and hospitals, as a part of the 
heart of each community* From the largest library to the 
smallest bookmobile, American libraries are reaching out far 
and wide to thousands of new immigrants from every corner of 
the world. America believes in the value of libraries, and 
libraries believe that America will support them in pursuing 
their mission: to be a guardian of the free flow of informa- 
tion, and a leader for equal access of information needs to 
the rest of the world. 

In order to assume such monumental tasks, we, the librar- 
ians of the world, should unite in pursuing these common 
goals* As well, we, the women of the world, should together 
strive not only to survive, but, even more important, to 
achieve excellence in our profession. Only in this way, will 
we, the women of the world, attain a place where we are given 
ever-/ opportunity, not just equal opportunity. 



Thank you. 
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RESEARCH ON TEE MUU^ING OF CEILDREN 

A few years ago, newspapers reported studies that revealed 
that the United States had 23 million residents who were 
functionally illiterate. This meant that 23 million people in 
our country could net read a newspaper, could not fill out an 
application for a job, probably could not balance a check bock, 
and could not generally read for pleasure. This finding was a 
great shock to many in a democratic society that depends on a 
literate citiienry to understand issues and tc vcte responsibly. 
At the same tiiue these harsh figures were being headlined in the 
nevspapers, we were beccn;ing aware of the great changes beirig 
brought about in the workplace because of technology. These 
changes were further complicating life for workers who could not 
read, and they were creating problems for people who read but who 
did not read well- We also began talking then eibout the fact 
that "information" and "access to information" would be the key 
factors to success in the future of individuals^ business, 
education, and global competition. The tena literacy took on new 
meanings. All of a sudden we were talking sLbout computer 
literacy, math literacy, information literacy, and every other 
kind of literacy imaginable. It quickly became obvious that the 



literate person of the 21st century would have to be able to read 
on many levela and would have to be able to "read" a variety of 
coinmunication media in addition to words on fax messages and 
computer screens as well as letters, books, magazines and 
journals, and instructional manuals. 

I might note that during this time, we were also introduced 
to a new concept: that of aliteracy. Dr. Daniel Boorstein, 
Librarian Emeritus of the Library of Congress coined this term in 
describing those who know how to read but who choose not to read* 
The result of all of this is that in the last ten years a great 
deal of attention has been focused on reading. How children and 
adults learn to read and why they read or don't read has assuned 
great import?.ncc in the nation's continuing dialogue about the 
social, econor.ic, and educational health of the nation and its 
residents. 

In this brief paper, I will do three things. First, I will 
provide a surjnary overview of what we teov about the formal 
teaching of reading to the young, especially as it relates to the 
rcle of the library in the social environr.ent of the child, 
Second, I will describe a few major recent studies about reading 
and young people. This discussion will also provide information 
about the kinds of groups and organizations doing research in my 
country on reading. I will conclude by discussing implications of 
this research for libraries and librarians concerned with 
developing nations of readers^ 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON THE TEACHING OF READING 

Slnc« th« beginning of the twentieth century, a great deal of 
aittention has been paid in the United States to the teaching of 
reading and the conditions and status of reading. Literally 
thousands of formal and informal research studies have been 
conducted on how to teach reading. This research has been 
conducted by college profesBors, teachers of reading, 
organizations dedicated to child welfare, and would-be experts 
and critics of the educational system. In addition, thousands 
more studies/ formal and informal, have described the status of 
reading froc: the identification of favorite books of children to 
the identification of reading patterns and habits of every socio- 
economic and grade level of youth. Added to all of these studies 
are the policy staten^ents ccrL^i ssicr.ed ry federal, state, and 
local goverrjrents and special studies supported by learned 
societies, philanthropic crgajnizations, and special interest 
groups. 

Forcal research on the subject of reading in the Unitec 
States can be grouped into three broad areas of inquiry- These 
areas are discribed in the 1985 Becoitinq a Nation of. Readers: 
Report of the . Coirmiissior. on Reading J One research area 
addresses reading as an integration of numerous learned 
processes. Studies of human cognition in the psychology of 
language, linguistics, child development, and behavioral science 
provide insights into this area of reading. . Particularly 
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relevant to librarians are the findings in the latest studies 
that extend early research on reading and on child development. 
Research assures us that children bring nore prior knowledqe and 
complex mental processes to reading than was thought earlier. 
The concentration on preschool prograrjning and enrichment, 
coupled with assistance to parents and caregivers by libraries, 
seem to be both humanly and professionally responsible if one is 
concerned about developing lifelong readers. 

Environr:ental influences on reading are iziportiant and a 
specific body of research has developed and subsequently has 
described the impact of various settings on reading experiences. 
Of interest to librarians looking at research in this area is the 
knowledge that this research describes reading, comprehending, 
and thinking with language and the printed word as cultural 
phenomena. Thus, this research describes the extent to which the 
develcp:r.ent of children's reading, ccriprehend ing, and thinking 
are affected by home and fazuily circur.stances, the encouragement 
of basic habits and attitudes in kindergarten and the early 
grades, and opportunities and social support for the development 
of effective skills and strategies in later life. 

Into the third area we group the many studies that have been 
devoted to the investigation of classroom practices, especially 
those stemming from studies of teaching and of test use. These 
studies are most helpful when interpreted in the light of the 
efforts to understand the reading process and to explicate 
factors that shapa children's experience with written language. 



Research that d«»cribes factors that shape G)qperience5 with 
language are of particular interest to us, especially those that 
address the structure of stories that give rise to comprehension 
and the art and elegance of children's literature. The 
coaprehensive body of formal research has allowed scholars in the 
field of reading to synthesize a diverse, rich body of scientific 
information into a systematic description of beginning reading 
and the comprehension of language. 

The research into the adolescent's use of reading as a tool 
for education, recreation, and intellectual stimulation has 
followed similar patterns* In addition, a great nximber of 
studies have been done that deal with gender, social, and age 
level differences in reading preferences, motivational factors, 
and the influence of reading on the socialization of young 
people • 

CURRENT READING SrJDIES 

At regular interv'als our federal Department of Education 
conducts the National Assessment of Educational Progress. In 
1986 students in grades three, seven, and 11 vere surveyed* 
These students would be aged eight, 12, and 16. In 1988 and again 
in 1990, students in grades four, eight, and 12. These students 
would be aged nine, 13, and 17, and grade 12 is the final grade 
in secondary school. I will share a few of the findings that 
seexa to have implications for us as librarians. 

5 
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In th# National Assessments, students reported that they do 
little reading in school for homewor)c* FurtheniJore they indicate 
that their interest in books decreases as they advance through 
the grades. This is borne out in the reports of actual use by 
these students. According to respondents two-thirds of fourth 
graders use the librairy at least weekly, but only 24 percent of 
the eighth graders and 12 percent of 12tn graders use the 
library. That use actually translates into a r:onthly basis for 
8th graders while niost 12th graders report only yearly use of the 
library. 

Setter readers enroll in academically-oriented programs and 
advanced courses, spend regular amounts of time on hc^^ework, and 
have home support for reading. Indeed, students who have nore 
access to books, report more reading materials in the hoiae, live 
with adults who read frequently, and report reading for fun in 
their spare time have ^higher average achievement in school* 

On the other hand, this study relates excessive television 
viewing and failure to read independently to lower academic 
achievement*^ 

A unique study appeared in 1991 • It has been described as 
the first ever of its Xind, and it presents some interesting 
comparisons. It was conducted to examine, in detail, children's 
opinions about reading instead of simply identifying what kids 
are reading. The study was sponsored by the California Raisin 
Advisory Board of the State of California for the American 
Library Association.^ I should tell you that the California 
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Raisins is a very popular group of animated characters with stick 
arms and legs and heads and torsos »ade of raisins. They appear 
in commercials on television, and they are very contenporary in 
their sunglasses or **shades^, clothing, ©ovement in their 
oversized shoes, and they use very contemporary dialogue. 
Although they advertise California raisins on television, they do 
appear live at conferences and all types of special events to 
promote the Calfiomia Raisin Reading Program: Books, check-e.'z 
Out. The California Raisins are fun, and they are very popular 
with both children and adults « 

The California Raisin study surveyed 500 children in 10 
metropolitan cities across the country. The surveyors vent tc 
shopping malls to find children to interview. They established 
quotas by gender and age levels and intercepted samples of 
c.^.iidrer, at each age between six 2.r-c ter. at each ir.aJl and talhei 
with each face tc face about their attitudes toward reading. 

When children were asked tc nane the "fun things" they 
like to do "the ir;Ost", they ranked rcadina books or magazines 
anonc the top five activities. The transparency shows the five 
activities naaed with the greatest frequency by All children. 

However, this study supports the one reported above. 
Although an overwhelming 93 percent said they "really*^ or "sort 
of like to read, the percentage of those aost enthusiastic about 
reading declines as the children grov older. In this study, only 
7.2. percent of the children said they did not like to read at 
all. In that 7,2 percent sooe comoented that they did not like 
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to read because no other aeaber of their faunily liked to read. 

Children have sooe interesting perceptions about their peers 
who read. Fifty percent believe children who like to read a lot 
"are smarter than most children," do well in school, are 
interesting people. They rejected the idea of the active reader 
as a "nerd" or "geek." (Nerd and geek are current derisive slang 
terms among children to describe those who are less socially 
acceptable-) Children also reject the idea that reading skills, 
either good or bad, are a factor in a child's popularity or 
ability to make friends. However, an overwhelming 97 percent of 
the children recognize that a person who dees not read well can't 
get as good a job as soneone who does read well. 

Continuing with their beliefs about the future, 93 percent: 
of the children surveyed believe they will go to college. 
However, when crossed with data r^sgarding whether children do or 
don^t like reading, it fcecar:e clear that children who did r.ot 
enjoy reading had already deterained that they vould not be going 
to college in far greater naaibers than did those who enjoyed 
reading. 

This study also shows a strong correlation between the 
influence of parents and the likelihood that their offspring will 
enjoy reading if parents enjoy and encourage reading. Children do 
acknowledge the importance of family in shaping self-image and 
determining future success. 

0£ particular intarest to us is finding out where children 
get thair raading materials. Ninety-five percent said their 
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reading books come from hone* This is followed by books their 
parents buy in stores (84 percent) and books from school 
libraries (83 percent). Slightly over half (58 percent) of all 
the children surveyed said they enjoy going to the library. 

In summary then, children start out in life enjoying books. 
Children as young as six years old recognize how important 
reading is to their success in life and even thinx they know 
whether they are college-bound. Family support is important for 
the continued development of interest in reading. However, in 
spite of supportive early starts, interest in reading does wane 
as children grow up. 

Many of our states have non-profit institutes and 
organizations that carry out studies of local educational issues. 
One such state is Indiana, a midwestern state, mostly known for 
beautiful fann country and the sport of baskerball, Indiana 
actually has 18 of America's 20 largest high school gymnasiuns 
and eight of the nine largest high school gymnasiums in the 
entire world. That is because the state has made basketball the 
focus of special attention in both lower schools and at the 
universities. Because of concern about the perception that there 
were a large numbers of poor readers in the state, the Indiana 
Youth Institute, a tax-exerapt non-profit organization, carried 
out a 1992 study of reading in Indiana middle, junior, and senior 
high schools.* 

What the Institute found is important to our consideration 
here today. First of all, the Institute's study found fehat 
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accessibility to current and appropriate books is vital to 
increasing Indiana's middle, junior, and senior high school 
students' reading proficiency and voluntary reading. In our 
schools middle schools are emerging as part of a new 
configuration of attendance centers which provide educational 
programs for students in grades five through eight. The junior 
high is the traditional configuration for students in grades 
seven through nine. 

The researchers found too that Indiana's reading teachers need 
opportunities to leam more about teaching reading, and, nore 
important to us, activating children to read. They report that 
in 95% of the schools with media specialists, much of the 
specialists' time is spent on other than library-related duties 
such as managing study halls and teaching regularly assigned 
classes. Thus teachers do not have access to specialized 
personnel who can help them encourage students' reading, 
cooperate with public libraries, and other potentially helpful 
organizations . 

The researchers continued by noting that schools should 

establish cooperative programming with public libraries* Public 

libraries are a logical, available source of reading materials. 

However, the researchers note, little programming of this sort 

occurs now. And last, they note that 

adults within schools, homes, and communities should 
serve as role models and provide guidance to aneure 
that reading becomes a priority in the lives of Indiana «s 
middle, junior, and senior high school students. Most 
of the schools provide neither programs that.vOncourage 
teachers to share and discuss books nor prograas that 
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allow them to stress the value of reading books. 
Siailarly, few schools help parents encourage their 
Children to read, despite the existence of several 
national aodels that encourage parental involvement. 
Many youth serving agencies already provide programs 
to help encourage youths to read, and they would do much 
more if schools worXed cooperatively with them. 

An interesting survey was released in 1991 for the center 

for the Book, a special program in the Library of Congress, and 

the Book of the Month Club.^ The BOM Club is the oldest 

commercial book club for adults in the country. The purpose of 

the project was to learn mere about the development of lifetime 

reading habits, including the socialization of readers in 

childhood, changes in reading habits during the lifespan, and the 

influence of childhood circumstances on subsequent reading 

habits. Data was acquired through a mail survey disseminated by 

the Book of the Month Club to a representative sample of 5,000 

Club subscribers. 

Three of the conclusions of this study are of particular 
interest to us.. The study concluded: 

children need to be encouraged to spend significant amounts 
of time reading for pleasure. Children who love reading become 
adults who love reading. Children who read extensively become 
lifetime readers. 

- Children will be helped in developing the reading "habit" if 
they see adult role models incorporating reading into their own 
lives. Consequently^ programs that encourage parental reading 
will also benefit children. Parents need to learn that they will 
send a relatively powerful message to their children about the 



value and iaportanct of reading if they themselves spend leisure 
time on this activity. 

• If children are to become lifetine readers they oust have 
books availeible to them in the home and have someone read to 
them. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR LIBRARIANS 

The findings of these studies reinforce what we have been 
discovering for the past fifty years: the importance of the adult 
role model, especially the family, the importance of easy access 
to books in the home, school, and public library; the importance 
of the role of the school in encouraging reading for leisure as 
well as for instructional purposes; and the importance of the 
growing competition of television for rhe time available for 
reading. We have also known for many years that there are gender 
di,fferences in reading patterns, attitudes towards reading, and 
successful motivational approaches. Furthermore, we have known 
for a long tim« that the number of hours children have for 
reading lessens as they grow older and gain more access to other 
kinds of activities and are more free to make choices of things 
to do. We also know that many of those children who read less as 
they mov# through adolescence will return to reading when they 
are adults. 

These studies rsaffira our role as librarians la making books 
accss^ble and in championing the role of lesiure reading in the 
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learning of readers as well as in the recreation of readers. 
They reaffirm the importance of bringing books and children 
together at a very young age in order to develop responsible, 
educated adults.The studies reinforce the need for specialized 
service to children and their parents in public libraries, as 
veil as in the schools by library xnedia specialists to work with 
teachers and students. 

It follows then, that specialized educational preparation is 
needed for librarians who work with the young. And last, but not 
least, the studies make it clear that we need to interpret the 
idea of access very broadly. If we are going to affect the 
reading of youth, we can not just select appropriate books, put 
them on the shelves, check them out, and put theri back on the 
shelves. We need to define access much more broadly and 
aggressively* We need to define access also in terms of making 
the library physically attractive to the young. We need to 
develop programs that will help parents and teachers become inore 
proficient in selecting good books and using thein effectively 
with their children and their students. We aust continue to 
provide programs that will lead children to read widely, 
purposefully, and for delight and pleasure as well as for 
instruction. 

I believe also that current research indicates that schools 
and public libraries should work more carefully to coordinate 
their efforts and to publicize their efforts, I believe 
librarians must be more effective in speaking to the publics that 
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support libraries about tha value we add as librarians to 
schooling^ to lifelong learning, and thus to the development of 
the individual. 

Except for mentioning television, I have avoided talJcing 
alDOUt other media of coaiaunication. I have also avoided talking 
about the implications of the great and growing interest with 
computers. It is obvious that the replacement for reading in the 
lives of children is partially with other nedia. I do believe we 
must be forthright and honest in dealing with all media and 
assist our users of all ages to deal with the explosion of 
information and the explosion of information formats. Reading, 
in this generation, and for several generations' to come, will be 
the basis of access to the great ideas and events of history for 
those who wish to learn ^ who want to repackage or reformat 
information, or to interpret and reinterpret the record of huzian 
thought and behavior in still more formats. When children read, 
they meet history, they confront contemporary life, and they 
garner ideas to help them chart their future. When we work with 
children we are committed to reading for these reasons, but we 
are also committed to making all forms of information accessible 
to our children. Helping guarantee a viable future for our 
children helps guarantee that our professional lives have been 
worthwhile, 

I. Richard C. Anderson dt al, Beconin<^ a Nation of Readers; Thq 
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1. "I thought I was being taught the truth and I was being fed 

political propaganda - womenless history!" 

2. **Gone were the days when women would believe that they were 
starting from nothing, that they were the first generation to 
see the possibility and the challenge of playing a part in the 
shaping of society." 

3. "Women have no history, history is the history of the male line." 

(A. prize v^ill be given to anyone in the audience who can provide an 
author and a date to within a decade of the above quotations.) 

Librarianship has been the history of the male line in the UK. 
It has been obvious ever since 1891 when women were first 
employed in libraries in the UK as library assistants in 
Manchester Public Libraries, that there was and is a problem 
v^ith their status. 

Sheila Ritchie in her excellent article in the Assistant 
Librarian 1979 told us that there was a 2000:1 chance of a 
woman becoming a Chief Librarian () ). Work by Pat Lazell Ward, 
Gill Burrington and many others confirmed to us that there 
were huge inequalities in the numbers of women in the UK 
achieving senior management posts in libraries in comparison 
with men 

It was also obvic.us b\' looking ai The Library' Association 

Council that there was little opportunity for w^omcn to advance 

in their professional association, 1 he perception of the ordinary member 

was that the Count il was all-male, middle-class and able-bodied. 

and its members were ai sciuor management level in the 

libraries in which they worked. There have still only been 2 women 

Presidents of the Association since it was foimdcd in 1877! 



2. 

By 1986 pressure was building in the Libraiy Association for 
the problem of the status of women to be addressed The 
ina{^)tx)priately named *Manpowcf Committee of the Council 
looked at the subject and established a panel of members to 
investigate ways in vAnoh the Association could respond. This 
was initially chaired by Tom Feathcrstone, who was to become 
President in 1991. 1 became Chair in 1987 and the panel became 
a standing sub-committee of the re-named 'Employment' 
Committee of the Council 

By July 1987 the Panel had iM"oposed and Council had accepted 
an Equal Opportunities Policy Statement (see Appendix A). This 
was a major step forward and has informed all of the work of 
the Association since then. 

EQUAL OPPORTXnSTnES SUB-COMMITTEE 

One of the first and most conspicuous tasks of the Sub-committee was to 
monitor the membership and acquire real information to 
substitute for conjecture. This was done by including an 
'Equal Opportunities Monitoring Document with the Membership 
rene\^^ notices of 1987 (see Appendix B). Very few members - 
approximately 3% - refused to complete the form. The resulting 
statistics concerning the salaries of women (sec Appendix C) 
were as remarkable as wc had assumed that they would be: 

Membership Male 27% Female 73% 
Earning over £20,000 Male 82% Female 1 8% 
Earning £6-8,000 Male 21% Female 79% 

Also important in the survey was the data presented under 
•Emplojment Sectors by Gender' (see Appendix D). There were 
proportionately more women than men working in schools, 
medicine and miscellaneous areas and who were unwagc J. This 
suggests that women are still working in the low status fields 
of health and schools or are taking career breaks to look 
after families. 

Having acquired this iaformation we were initially pratified 
that our expectations had been confirmed and that wc had a 
genuine case to fight for equality. We were then concerned to find 
ways in which we could attempt to DO something about the 
problem. The members of the sub-committee started work on a 
series of guidance notes to be distributed to inform members. 
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Psq)ers on ^Job Shcain^, 'Language and Equal Opportunities' 
and other issues of concern were produced and collected into 
an Equal Opportunities Information Pack (see Appendix E) >^ch 
was launched at The House of Commons in July 1989. This is 
currently being up^ted and re-designed and will be 
re-launched at the Annual General Meeting and Members Day in 
October this year. 

All of the members of the sub-committee are very active. Th oy 
all publish regularly, speak to groups >^enever asked and 
contribute even when not asked, as much of the work is in 
changing attitudes - which is difficult - and in raising 
awareness - wh^ch depends on continuous communication. No money 
was provided by the Council of the Association to support the 
work. The member of staff responsible in the Secretariat was 
Audrey Marshall and is now Veronica Fraser. Both women have a 
commitment to the work and have managed to service the 
sub-committee, to stimulate activity and to play an enormously 
important role in producing documents - though not given extra 
time, or paid for their increased activity. 

Yhz Employment Committee put in a bid for paid Equal 

Opportunities work to be done in 199 1 . Not a full time post as 

we were aware of the financial constraints of the Association, 

but only for £8,000 for one year. This was initially turned 

down by the Executive committee (grey men in grc}- suits) but 

The Council of the Association over-turned their decision. 

This money was used to fund a researcl project surveying the 

students of Librarianship in Departments of Librarieuiship in the UK. 

The resulting information was then compared with the results of the initial 

1988 survey of members which had been up-dated in 1991, and enabled the 

researchers from the Centre for Inforaiation Research, School 

of Information Studies, University of Central England in 

Birmingham, to make comparisons and to look for trends. 

The results provide some v^ elcome reading when looking at the 
differences in salaries earned by men and women 

"The overall proportion earning in excess of £20,000 had risen 
four fold but the rise for men and for women was strikingly 
different with 2.7 times as many men and 9 times as many women 
in this band in 1991. 

The document goes on to stale that although tbeie were still 
proportionately very few women in the top salary bands 
compared with men, 2.2 times as many women and only 1 . 1 as 
many men were earning over £25,000 compared to the proportions 
earning over £20,000 in 1988. 
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"It does appear then that women are gaining more senior 
management posts then in previoas years, but there is still a 
long way to go before thore is any parity." 

"It is encouraging to note that the proportion of women 
earning middle management salaries {UfiO'^ to 20,000 in 1988 
and 15,000 to 20,000 in 1991) had also risen at a higher 
rate than for men. In 1991 the proportion of women in this 
bracket had risen 2.8 times as compared with 1.6 times for 
men." (2) 

CONTINUING EDUCA 1 ION 

Another part of the Association's work which has enormous 
importance for Equal Opportunities is that of the Continuing 
Education Department. Women need training if they are to be 
qualified to move to into senior management posts. Margaret 
Redfcm, the Assistant Director (Continuing Education) has 
long had an interest in and a commitment to equal 
opportunities. Each event that is organised by the Department 
is introduced by the statement that it is orgamsed within the 
Equal Opportunities Policy of the Asso<:iation and that those 
attending should be sensitive to the use of ageist, sexist and 
racist language throughout the day. This ihas proved to be a 
very- useful device in raising a\\-areness, and enabling some 
issues lo be confronted. 

The Department organised the first ever women only event for 
The Libraiy Association in April this year. *SMASH AND GRAB... 
breaking through the glass ceiling" was an enormously 
successful day with 70 women meeting to discuss issues in 
workshops and to hear Valerie Hammond of the Ashbridge 
Management Centre, give an inspirational ke>Tiote speech. There 
was tremendous energy and optimism. Valerie Hammond said that 
she preferred the symbolism of women frozen in ice to that of 
breaking through the glass ceilings as the energy that we were 
generating would melt the ice and we would float to the top, 
where breaking the glass ceiling implied violent action wliich 
was inappropriate to current management stales. 

The Department has also organised three days of events 
'Springboard 1» 2 & 3' which are training events for women to 
develop their skills and to improve their self confidence to 
enable them to increase their status in the profession 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCLITICN 

The membership of ITic Library Associalion Council Las been 
altered during the course of this year. The proportion of 
•women elected to the Council has beer> increasing steadily 
during the recent years and the^e are now 3 1 women and 44 men. 
In January two of the Chairs of the six Standing Coain rtees 
who were elected were women and I w? elected to be Chair of 
Council. This means thai there are now i women on the 
Executive CommitiS^e and 5 men. As yet we ar . ine^q^erienccd but 
I am sure that we have made an impact. 

THE FITTLTRE 

Does it matter that our status is apparently so low? 
Unfortunately all of the professions which have a prci )minaace 
of women workers have low status, e.g. Nursing and leaching. 
But the end result is that th whole profession has become low paid 
and thus the men suffer too. Society is then deprived of 
bright higih flying young people who are discouraged from entering 
librariarship because of the image and salary levels. It is in 
all of our interests to look carefully at the problem and then 
to look for ways to redress the situation. 

In country where there arc only 10 women consultant surgeons 
out of 1200 and 4 female High Court Judges out of 1 1 1, 24 
Chief Public Librarians out of 135 might seem to be quite 
good. However, when the percentage of women in the profession 
is taken into account this statistic is appalling and it is 
obvious how far we have to go. 

As Liz Chapman , Librarian of The Institute of Economics and Statistics, 
University of Oxford (to wiiom thanks for the above statistics) said in a 
recent paper to the Northern Group of the UC&R Group of the 
Library Association, women comprise the majority of qualified 
librarians and the overwhelming majority of library workers 
and that it nothing short of a scandi^ that so few of the top 
posts; are held by women. The perhaps higlier status 
'Information Professional?' of the Institute of Information 
Scientists fare ni> better. 'In 1986 the median total pay for 
women members of the ns was £11 ^50: for men, the fipiire was 
£14,000. Women earned 82.5% of the equivalent male By 
1992, these figures had increased to £18^500 for women a d 
£23,100 for men,... only 80.1% of the equivalent male 
wage' (3), Thus women information workers are declining in 
status and salary. 

....6 
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The Equal Opportunities Sub-committee of the Libraiy 
Association, which is now chaired by Gill Burlington, (well 
known for her book Equal opportunities in Librarianship (4)) 
is continuing to work on a variety of fronts. A major research 
project has been proposed to examine more closely possible 
ways in which the status of women might be improved. Sheila 
Ritchie said in her research (fimded by the British Library 
Research and development Department (5)) that the history is 
in a sense immaterial. We have to start from here and now. If 
the £50,000 for the research could be found, then ways forward 
could be identified. In the current financial climate this 
seems unlikely, so we must build on what we have. We caiuiot 
afford always to think that we are the Tirst generation' as 
in quotation No. 2 above. We must bring about a world in which future 
generations of v/omen librarians know and benefit from the work 
that we have done namely: 

♦ increased the awareness of our status 

♦ become more aware of our own abilities 

♦ arranged and taken advantage of training opportunities 

♦ increased our ability to network within the profession 

♦ given support to and gained support from other women 

♦ gained in strength and confidence 

♦ increased our influence 

♦ and our political awareness 
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OPPORTUNITIES 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 



Th»3 Library Association recognises that in our society groups and 
individuals have been and continue to be discriminated against on the 
grounds of race, colour, creed, ethnic or n tiondl origin, 
disabilities, age, sex, sexual orientation and marital status. 

The Library Association further recognises that this discriminatio 
takes many forms and includes both direct discrimination and thbt 
caused by attitudes, practices and structures which have discriminatory 
effects. 

The Library Association states its commitment to combat discrimination 
in its various forms and to actively pr^ mote equality of opportunity 
within the library and information community as a whole and within the 
various parts of the Library Association itself. The Association will 
promote these aims and objectives by publicising its initiatives, 
stimulating debate and acting as a pressure group for change. 

Further policy statements will appear and individual strategies will be 
devised to combat the various and particular forms of discrimination 
and to promote equality of opportunities. 

The Library Association recognises and accepts the commitment which the 
policy demands and will take all necessary action to ensure its full 
implementation and continuing development. 



Adopted by Council 15 July 1987 



c The Library Association 1992 

This document may be copied in whole or part wimout prior perm'ssion 
being soug.it from the copyright owner provided due acknowledgement is 
given. 
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APPENDIX E 

LA PUBLICATIONS ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Policy Statement: 

Equal Opportunities 1987. 
Guidance Notes: 

AIDS and employment in libraries 1991 
Elections and equal opportunities 1989 
The employment of people with disabilities 1990 
Language and equal opportunities 1989 
Older people and equal opportunities 1989 

Organising creche facilities for courses, conferences and meetings 1989 

Organising meetings and courses 1989 

Public library services for Britain's multi-cultural society 1991 

The recruitment and training of library and information staff from cultural 

minorities 1991 
Recruitment and equal opportunities 1989 
Religion and employment issues - revised 1991 
Sexual harassment at work 1991 

Publications: 

Can everybody reach you? 1991 ^ 
Job sharing 1989 

Further copies of these and other publications on equal opporTunities may be 
obtained from: 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES LEAFLETS 

Professional Practice Division (Employment & Resources) 
The Library Association 
7 Ridgmount Street 
London WC1E 7AE 

Tel: 071 636 7543 

LA-net: 79:LLA2000 

Telex: 931 2134504(LA G) 

Fax: 071 436 7218 

c The Library Association 1992 

This document may be copied in whole or part without prior permission being 
sought from the copyright owner, provided due acknowledgement is given. 
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Libraries^ and information centres are agencies which 
facilitate access to information. To serve this role^ they col- 
lect and organise docu»jentary resources and provide services to 
facilitate their use. Organization of documentary resources is a 
fundamental value adding activity in libraries and information 
centres- It makes a collection accessible thereby increasing it* 
worth to the users. 

Organization involves a number of activities ranging from 
the physical storage and maintenance of the documents to develop- 
ing and managing an information retrieval system which provides 
access to the documents. To be meaningful j the organization must 
be appropriate to the needs of the users and be suitable for the 
kinds of documents being acquired. 

This paper seeks to focus on some of the issues involved in 
organizing documentary resources on women. These issues arise as 
a combined result of the distinctive nature of user* and their 
needs and the characteristics of the documents themselves- It 
looks at these issues from the perspective of specialised centres 
maintaining separate collections of materials on women. The 
issues have been identified through discussions with several 
professional colleagues involved in organizing documentary 
resources on women in specialized documentation / ir'if orma t ion 
centres. A brief preliminary section describes the characteris- 
tics of the generation and use of resources on women which affect 
their organization . 

RESOURCES ON WOtlEN - TME INDIAN SCENE 

In India, research and writing on women and their situations 
has a very old history going back to about 2500 years. In more 
recent times, in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
sociologists, social historians and anthropologists had under — 
taken several researches on women. Yet, the Committe.* on the 
Status of Women in India (1971-74), appointed by the Government 
of India identified an information gap on women in critical 
areas. Since 1975, various initiatives by the Government of 
India and the federal states, the Indian Council of Social 

1 



Science Research, the University Grants CommiBcion, other 
academic bodies, international and bilateral agencies and non- 
governmental organizations have sought to bridge this gap result- 
ing in a spurt in the generation of information. 

The poBt-1975 period witnessed a rise in "women's studies" 
in India. The objectives of theses studies has been defined as 
the "pursuit of a more comprehensive, critical and balanced un- 
derstanding of social reality." It is viewed both as an 
academic e>:ercise and social action at one and the same time. "As 
an academic study it enriches the disciplines and provides en- 
tirely new perspectives to analyse si tuations. . . .As a movement it 
emphasises the need to provide material basis for equality and 
independence of women. This dual role of women's studies as a 
discourse and as a movement affects the production of documentary 
resources. Documents are produced for different purposes. They 
are created to report research, to influence policies, to inform 
the general public and for use in social action and consciousness 
raising activities. There is a considerable amount of purposive 
and necessary replication of information, repackaged, in different 
v-^ays and formats to meet different needs. 

In the context of the academic field researchers are drav^n 
•from various disc i p 1 iri&ii^ in the social sciences^ history, 
literaturey etc- This trend was continued and strengthened by a 
policy decision of the First National Conference on Women's 
Studies held at Bombay in 19S1 . The Conference reached a consen- 
sus that their effort would be to incorporate the women's ques- 
tion and its implications in various disciplines rather than to 
integrate them into one programme. Much of the research and 

publications on women undertaken in universities has tended to be 
from the perspectives of various disciplines. 

Inspite of the impetus to women's studies since 1975, pub- 
lished resources on women are still limited. It is only in the 
last few years that the number of books published on women has 
begun to show an increase. Many of the books published are col- 
lections of articles by different contributors on a theme or 
sometimes of papers presented at a conference. A few books have 
been compiled as source materials for teaching courses on women 
in an interdisciplinary manner. Although some publishers have 
shown an interest in publishing books and research studies on 
women, specialized publishers who concentrate on women's writings 
are few e.g. Kali for Women, Stree (an imprint of Bhatkal and 
Sen) etc. 

Literature on women was mostly generated by small indepen- 
dent research organizations, research units in universities and 
autonomous women's groups. The resources of these producers are 
limited and much of the information created has in semi-published 
form available either as mimeographed, more recently, as desktop 
published reports. Thus a review of research on women's studies 
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undertaken in 1983 could comment: "Though beginnings have been 
made in theoretical presentations- the major limitations of 
these presentations are that they are all in cyclostyled 
form. . . " . 

Seminars and conference papers constitute a substantial sec- 
tion of the resources as meetings have played an important role 
in sharing information and e>tperiences and in focusing on topics 
which have been less researched. The papers of these conferences 
are more often than not available only as mimeographed documents. 

The academic interest in women's studies is also reflected 
in the number of Ph.D. theses on women. Like other micro studies 
these documents are also elusive. 

The number of serious journals on women's issues are few. 
These include 2-3 in English e.g. Samya Shakti, Manushi and Stree 
(AICCW) and some in local languages e-g- Manavi (Malayalam), 
Sachetna (Etengali), Samta (Kannada), Bayaja (Marathi) and 
^4arimukti (Gujarati). Most of these are run by small autonomous 
groups with little finance. However a large number of newsletters 
perhaps more than SO - are published- Many of these are small 
of 4-10 pages and are frequently mimeographed. 

Popular worrien ' s maqa^intfs occassional ly include stories on 
'/jomen and general information about training, education and busi- 
ness and career opportunities and contribute information not 
aval lable elsewhere - 

Newspaper clippings constitute another format in which 
documentary resources on women are available for the press 
frequently focusses on issues concerned with women. While some 
stories are used mainly because they are sensational, concerned 
journalists have tried to generate awareness on women's issues 
through the press - 

Among the non-print materials, posters, videocasettes, 
filmstrips and films on and about women are produced by many 
governmental and non-governmental agencies to create awareness 
about policies, programmes, issues, rights etc. Researchers in 
women's studies have used orrl history methods for reaching th£. 
inner recesses of women's lives and problems and a small but sig- 
nificant collection of audiocassettes of personal narratives, 
women's songs and poetry is being created. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF USERS 

Resources on women are used by a variety of individuals tor 
different purposes. The Indian Council of Social Science Research 
which initiated a sponsored programme of women's studies in 1976 
directed its efforts at three target audiences ; Policy makers, 
social scientists and the general public. To these three 



groups a fourth has to be added: viz. activists who are either 
directly involved in the women's movement or are trying to em- 
power women thrc irjh skill development, training and consciousness 
raising activi': es. Moreover academic users are drawn from 
various disciplines. 

Academic users include those involved in curriculum 
development, te=iching and research. Thus educator" developing and 
modifying curricula, for e>{ample, in history would want to know 
of relevant materials on "the role of women in the freedom 
movement". Teachers of various courses would need information on 
different issues as they relate to women} for example in a 
department of economics a teacher discussing the contribution of 
the informal sector in industrial development and the problems of 
workers in that sector might want material on "women in the beedi 
(tobacco rolling) industry". Research workers need to consult the 
resources at various stages in their research - for getting 
ideas, to clarify concepts, identify research methods, gather 
data, locate other comparable studies, etc. Examples of enquiries 
would be "What is meant by feminist criticism? " What tool is 

suitable to measure locus of control among women?", " I am work- 
ing on the role of folksongs in family relationships in Gujarat; 
are there any siroil ar studies about other regions?'*, "How many 
women are working as engineers?" etc. 

Another group of users are those involved in skill develop- 
ment among women, social action and consciousness raising 
activities. This group of users require available information in 
order to repackage it into other documents e.g. a brochure for an 
anti-dowry campaign, a booklet on inheritance and property rights 
of women, a film on 'devadasis', a petition calling for a ban on 
amniocentesis , etc . 

ORGANIZATION OF RESOURCES 

The growth of resources, the different disciplinary 
perspectives, the need for information both for academic e>:ercise 
and action and the variety of formats create a number of dif- 
ficulties in organising resources on women* 

Shelf Arrangement (Physical Organization) 

The presence of a variety of formats raises the question of 
how best they may be arranged. Although literature in all subject 
areas is found in a variety of formats, women's studies litera- 
ture particularly abounds in grey literature and ephemera. In 
most of the documentation centres the book collection constitutes 
only a small section of the total resources. The dearth of pub- 
lished materials has made information centres collect and or- 
ganise alternative resources. The combination of academics and 
activists may also perhaps have had some influence on the 
col lection . 



Most information centres on women in India prefer to shelve 
the different formats in separate sequences - book», newspaper 
clippings, posterSj, audio-visual material and a semi-published 
materials sequence which includes booklets, mimeographed reports, 
conference papers, offprints etc. The last section is con- 
veniently referred to as "pamphlet", "vertical file" or "MPR 
(mimeogrphed papers, reprints and report)" collection. While the 
book collection is generally arranged on the shelves following a 
classified sequence, the other materials do not follow the same 
sequence of arrangement. Newspaper clippings in files or folders 
are arranged by the subject headings or discriptors while other 
material is generally arranged serially. The MPR collection is 
sometimes further arranged by publisher. 

Cataloguing and Classification 

The physical separation of materials on the shelves places a 
greater responsibility on the catalogue as a retrieval tool - 

The general preference is to have an integrated catalogue 
for all formats of documents; this compensates for the multiple 
shelving sequences. The physical format of the document is indi- 
cated on the catalogue entry. 

The card catalogues provide access by author, title and 
subject. Catalogues also need to satisfy other approaches used by 
readers viz- conference name or series title. Many documents are 
also asked for by the institutional publisher, but these needs 
are usually met by the shelf arrangement of the MFR col lection - 

While cataloguing rules usually provide for different for — 
mats quite satisfactorily, centres collecting reprints, reports, 
conference papers etc often get materials which do not have com- 
plete bibliographic data on them. 

Many of the documentation centres are small and maintain 
their catalogues on cards. The free availability of IJnesco's 
CDS/ISIS software for use on microcomputers has resulted in a few 
centres converting their catalogues from card to machine readable 
ones- It makes it easier to provide for the different access 
points . 

Since collections are small, much thought has not gone into 
the issue of a suitable classification scheme. Many centres 
devise a rough grouping of subjects for shelf arrangement of 
books. A scheme developed by Akshara (a voluntary agency) is used 
by a number of small NGOs- 

Indexes and Indexing 

Retrieval is more through subject cataloguing and indexing 
rather than through classification. Most centres maintain inhouse 



indexes. The National Inf ormettion Centre at the 3NDT Women's 
University, Bombay published "Women's Studies Inde>i .1986 : A 
Guide to Indian Periodical Liter.^ture " in 1937. Since 1987 

the index is maintained as a computerised database of resources 
on women. Sponsored by the University Grants Commission, the 
Centre provides services based on an integrated database 
developed using lilNiSIS software. The index - W3UCHI - presently 
includes about 13,000 bibliographic references, 75"/. of which are 
Indi^^n. Of these are in Indian languages. Since February 1992 

remote online access to the index has been provided. 

Most centres use a conltrolled vocabulary. "A Women's 
Thesaurus" ^ ^* is generally used, particularly after 1983 v*jhen the 
use of a common indexing vocabulary was emphasised at the First 
Workshop on Women and Development Studies Information Network 
sponsored by the Centre for Women and Development Studies, SNDT 
Women Universi.ty and the Department of Women and Child Develop- 
ment of the Government of India. 

Experience of using the thesaurus, suggests that on the 
whole it is satisfactory in providing for most concepts. There 
are of course exceptions e.g. scheduled castes, "Anganwadi" 
viorkers, etc. Most centres, provide liberally for additional 
terdts. To the basic list of terms de.?notirig concepts others have 
t o b e a d d e t j , p a r t i cn .< .1 a r 1 / n a -Xi e o f p r o j e f : t s , pro g r a m m e s , acts, 
groups e.g. Mahila Samakhya, Integrated Child Development Scheme, 
Muslirn Women (Protection of right of divorce) Act, Chipko 
movement, etc. Since individual cases are often used to focus on 
issues both for academic analysis and consciousness raising, it 
is necessary to be able to retrieve writings relating to a case. 
Thus e.g. it is not always sufficient to be able to retrieve 
documents on sati or divorce among Muslim Women, but need to be 
able to specifically identify documents on Roop Kanwar or Shah- 
bano cases. In order to maintain the integrity of the controlled 
vocabulary and yet provide for improved access, the National In- 
formation Centre at SNDT Women's University provides for addi- 
tional separate fields in the bibliographic database for uncon- 
trolled vocabulary and a "proper name" subject. 

The general preference is to follow the same indexing lan- 
guage for all materials. However, newspaper clippings, posters, 
audio-visual materials etc* are grouped under broad terms. 

An additional concern about indexing is the matter of 
coverage. Many centres do not provide analytical entries to con- 
tributions in books or to information in newsletters- The main 
reason for this is frequently shortage of staff. There is also 
some uncertainty about the value of inde>cing all the information 
in newsletters, particularly since most of them are short items 
of news, programmes and past and forthcoming events. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that some of the information available in 
newsletters is not available elsewhere at the moment of time. A 
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few centres index selected items from newsletters and that too at 
a lesser depth than journal articles* 

User Approaches 

Satisfying the needs of different user groups who approach 
the resources with a view to retrieve docuffients for a specific 
purpose is a more difficult problem. Only certain items on a 
topic may be relevant for the purpose at hand. Thus a researcher 
and a social activist, working on dowry deaths would be satisfied 
by different materials; although bo(:h vK:«uld search under the same 
descriptor- Similarly a search under inheritance laws may- 
retrieve legal tomes, legal literacy booklets, reports, newspaper 
reports of cases such as Mary Floy's, etc. A rEr^^(i'i=\rchGr friay find 
high degree of irrelevance, not because of the topic, but becau.^e 
of the approach. Policy makers, researchers, social activists and 
common people want information packaged in different v^ays. Stand- 
ard subject access almost never provides for the kind of trea+-- 
ment given to the subject or the target audience to which a par- 
ti cu 1 a r doc umen t i s a i med . Women ' s S t ud i es - c omb in i n q as i t does 
an academic discourse and a movement to change - perhaps high- 
lights the need to further distinguish between documenhs on the 
saifie subject. Tn satisfy the rifocfds of the^* dIf^'er^■?nt ^.iser groups 
-:on!e .::i;j'J 1. 1 Lfjna 1 lnp«.'t= m^ty be requlr-^d at the d;gcu!fient descrip- 
tion stage . 

Another fundamental difficulty arises out of the fact that 
the <^c.rAd^\\ii(i users who approach the resources on wonnen do so from 
the perspective of their own discipline. Each discipline has its 
own concepts, principles, terminology and methods and tries to 
study and e>:plain 'women's reality from different perspectives. 
The different disciplines not only differ in their perspectuai 
screens but also use different concepts and terms. The problem 
is greater because of the "soft" terminology of the social 
sciences. A collection inde>jed using any thesaurus on women's 
studies cannot include all concepts or terms used by end users 
from various disciplines. Thus a sociologist v^orking on the 
p r o<: e s s of i n ^ t i t u t i ofj a 1 i a 1 1 cj I'i t f d e v e 1 o p m e r j t :ac t i v i t: i e s to r 
women may be at a loss for an. equivalent term in "The Women's 
Thesaurus", The problems of creating linkages between ter- 
minologies of various disciplines to the vocabulary of women's 
f?,tudies Hftpeds to receive some attention. 



The problem of organ i ::ation of resources on women can also 
be considered from an inter-institutional or national 
perspective. While resources would be dispersed physically, a 
network would be able to provide access at a national level. The 
Women and Development Studies Netv*Jork in India started in 1*t*BQ as 
a vt informal v o 1 u n t r i r ■ y (group r i-:- p r e s e n t. s n e f f ct r t toeing (n a d e to 
evolve an undirected sharing network of various organizations in- 
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terested in women's studies. Initiated by the Centre for Women 
and Development Studies it received some financial support from 
the Indian Council of Social Science Research- Two v-^orkshops were 
Drgani:^ed in 1988 and 1990 for centres interested in women's 
studies. These focussed on standardization of bibliographic 
description and subject descriptors. A beginning v>as made in com- 
piling the bibliographic resources on women into a union 
catalogue. Three fascicules of the catalogue v*4ere published be- 
tween 19SS and 1991. The catalogue was developed as a com- 
puterii:ed database using MINIS.IS software at the National Infor- 
sTsation Centre of the SNDT Woixjen ' s University. This catalogue is 
a 1 so accessible on - 1 i n e - 



A better organisation rt'-sources both at the institutional 

and national level will Lmprovf:-? access to and consequently the? 

utilization of information v^omen - This in turfi vjI 1 1 contribute to 

the quality of research on women and the movement to change 
viOiusn ' s 11 ves - 
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I^^PORiMATIQi FOR RESEARCH ON WOMEN AND DEVELCPM^JT 



Lntrocuctlon 

1. 1' Wontcn anz levelopment* The Debate ar.d Definition 

Issues rel'tin^ to Won^en and Development have been receiving 
co/.st^-^t attert-.cn frcm ^11 quarters life si-c^ earlv sove^.ties 

tc two r.rir.^.ry factors- the efforts of rillic-i of wor^r. acting 
^o-^rerr.er with ci--.er forces to foc\::r public orinic. or. -v^rio'js 
iscue.^ and sect-.-ily, the v;crren"s TOverr^^-.t gair.ir.c ^omenta-, ir. 
'Ufferent part; of the worli. This growing cor. cer- for vor.er^s issues 
:-ro. r,ted tr.e Vr.ited :^ations to c:9c] = re the year "'-'^5 the Inter- 
n-ition-il Women's Year at its World Conference heli at Mexico In 
:?75 an ] 1975-=: as the International Worsen' s Dec^:^* It also 
u-]Gnte<^ a Worli Plan of Action "to raise the stat-s of \^pen to one 
of equality wit.-; men, to ersure their involvement in the orocess of 
-:cvelopment at ill levels and full participation i- the wicer 
rn^ial process'. 

The Flan rf Action t^lXs of in\-olving voTien l*-* th.e ^^evelopren t 
: recess. VvTiat is meant by the term .Vomer, ^.nn Z^ev^rl^^^Ter. t? Dc the 
co™oniv usee terns such as "Women and I^evelcprre' t, '^o'^en's 

eVc Icpment" / -^.Tien in Deveiopmen t( WID) mean one ar-r the same thino ? 
2c es it mean cevelopment of women in their status, or impact of 
development pclicies and plans on women, or the contribution of 
vomen in the development process? Does it mean all these at the 
name time? Is it that the term has different meanina for different 
people. One may imagine that the perceptions of a policy planner 
and aid or donar agency, a researcher, an activist, an Lnforrration 
f;cientist and a woman regarding issues relating to Women and 
Development may differ considerably^ On one hand the policy 
planners talX about the integration of women in the national 
'development process while those in the women's movement feel that 
hov; can one think of integrating women as they have always been a 
part and parcel of the development process* There is a growing 
conviction within the %#omen*s movement that develonment hss by- 
passed women. They have been excluded from agriculture and other 
rrajor sectors resulting In their Invisibility and marginal ization 
in the development process. Insplte of much iip service paid to 
women being the *ecual partners in progress** they have remained by 
an i large outside this development process. The earlier concepts of 
education, health and employment as means for achieving this ecuality 
and development have been questioned and undergone radical change 
with time as more and more new Indicators are being identified. 

In this light how does one define a dynamic process like 'Women 
and Development*? The World Conference of the UN Tecade for Women 
held at Copenhigm in Jul v, 1980, Interpreted development as "to mean 
total developrrent, including development in the political, economic, 
social, cultural and other dimensions of human life as also the deve- 
lopment of economic and other material resources and also the physical, 
moral, intellectual and cultural grovch of the humtn person* 
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The irroroven^ent of v^e status of woren requires a '^hs^r^ Ln the 
attitudes and roles ?f both ir-en an^^ women. Worrier's -^ev^I : rTnt 
shoul-: not only be "r-ieOed as an issue ir^ social develcr-er. t 
but should be seer -s an essential corrponent in every -Ir^.sion 
of development. To iT^prove the status of women ^r.d their 
rcle in tine process of developn^ent such develormert shtul-? be 
an Lntegral part c: tne global project for the establi?h-^er.t 
of a r^ew In terr.a tlr- al Econorric Crc^er ^aser! on eojlty, 
sovereign eouality, inter-depen'^ence/ con^nor interest tzd 
co-operation amor.c ill States*. 

More recently t.*e Worsen* s Feat^:re Service h.?s choser 
tc define developre't "as a social, pclitic'3] ar.^'' eccc^ic 
process of change v^.ich to be just an-^ sustainable^ rr-j^t 
ensure the particir ition of all clas?/ race an^^ oer-^er 
croups*** With such n all pen-^adinc definition o* .-.one^ and 
Deveiop»ent the scrte of research becomes verv wi^e and 
unlin^ited- 

Research on Wo?rten Develorment 

IV.is vrcrld^^ice interest in Women =^rd Dev'elor'^ent h^s 
manifested itself i^"- a multif ariour nanner ^rr. contributed 
to the growth of a l^rge body of research and information 
on women because of the institutionalization of research : 
setting up of inder-srdent research centres outside an:? 
within the miversity system : wo^en*s prcoramTr-es limits 
within the governm^tal systems ; ccn f erences , s\^posiarns, 
workshops on issues related to v'orrien ; 

High priority has been accorded to research at various 
international^ regional and nation .^.1 fonOTs ^^"^ thrust 
areas have been ic-r.tified. In India^ the ru^lic^tion of the 
Reiort ••Towards Ec^lity^'of the rational Cc^mi*-tee on the 
Status of Wom^ created an awareness t-h.^t rese-irch on wonen 
can add an important dimension to the study of social deve- 
lopment* In response to this the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research instituted a programme of 5:cr.5ored research 
centred around the problems of develof-nrnt h'^'^ social change 
and identified a n:3Bber of high priority are?.s of research* 
VJith the ever evolving field of Women and Development the 
areas of research are expanding and alono with the older 
concerns of family, employment, health, edur^tion, pclitical 
participation, leoal provisions etc., the ne^- concerr.s are 
Getting including^eg. , women's p>articipatior in the environment 
preservation & conservation, violence against women, impact 
of new technologies and so on. 
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The type of research being undertaken in this field may 
f&ll under various categories, viz* # evaluative studies of 
existing strategies for women's development, action research, 
critical issues research, exploratory research on women's 
perceptions, analytical, descriptive, conceptual and historical 
research^ 

'3J>e purpose of research may also vary- it may be by 
l::^ivid\ials within the university system to acquire an academic 
derree or it could be project specific being carried out by ^. 
grtup of researchers or individuals with the institutional 
system or outsider 

X^fomation for Research on Women and Development 

Vfem^'s movement and those concerned with Women and Development 
have long recognized infcrmation as a means of empowerment for 
women. Planning and implementation of any policies for women's 
develczment is possible only when the right information is available 
to the right people at the right time^ 

In formation and research go hand by hand and are complementary 
to eacri other# The vital role of Information for research in worren 
and E«Telop»ent has been stressed upon in various international, 
regional and local fbra-ns» Itie need for improved systems was 
clearly expressed at the UN World Conferen<*es at Mexico City(1975) 
Copenhagen (19 80) and Nairobi{ 1985 )• The Kon^Xligned Conferences 
on the Stole of Women in Developm^t at N€?w Delhi(1977) and later 
at Baoiad(1979) strongly recommended the organization of a 
contirotis research and information syste* in the area of v«Dmcn 
and derelopflient and increasing collaboration within the non-alioned 
countries for this purpose^ 

At the regional level ESCAPES Workshop on WINAP(1986) and 
SAARC fleeting on Women in Development (1986) emphasized the role 
of information for research and the need for preparing various 
resource guides and to systematise and disseminate inforrnation 
about ^men and need by women fOr their development* 

Oc the Indian scene, the first National Conference on 
Women's Studies, (1981) recommended the need fbr a clearing house 
of r^earch and other types of information* documentation & biblio- 
graphic services to assist the promotion of Women* s Studies in 
teaching institutions and development action by governmental and 
volxintary organisations* This need was iioiced at many more 
subseraent fonims# 
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It Is very clear from the expressions by the women's 
■overaent at various forums(some of the« mentioned above) 
that there is a consensus about the need of timely, accurate 
and adeqtiate information and a system of sharing it as one of 
the means to achieve development of %io«en and for women. 

Ihis raises the question how Information for research on 
^omm and t)evelopment is different from Information in other 
areas, who are its producers and users and how the libraxry 
profusion has handled this new area of research and information. 

3. 1 Characteristic Features of Women's Information 

a« The information for Women and Development is a multi-discipli- 
nary, inter-disciplinary and of a cross-sectoral nature which 
makes the collection of information a difficult and time 
consuming task ; 

hm It Is cross-cultural, inter- regional in nature ; 

c T^e bulk of research is project srecitic and micro-ievel 
analysis and therefc^re in mimeo fcnn j 

Cm The information reauirements are voluminous and of a verv 
diverse nature ; 

eb Statistical data plays a very important role in effective 
measurement and monitoring of the status of women but often 
upto date data is not available due to the very nature of 
data-collectinc agencies ; 

f. It comes in a wide range of physical forms - from interviews 
to statistical tableo, books, reports of varied nat :re - 
trend report, proqrcmme evaluation reports, workshop/ 
cOTference, seminar report/Govt* doctjments, brochures, 

pamphlets, directory S training nanuals, handbooks, journal r' 
newsletters A>ulletir. etc. ; 

c. A majority of infoma^ion comes into the cateaorv of "grey 
literature- or •fucitive literature* which again m=!kes the 
task of identification & collection difficult as ui^ually it is 
not available throucr. the traditional book trade channels ; 

h« Oft^ the research and evaluation studies conducted for doner 
ag«cies remain inavallable due tc their classified nature ; 

u Ihere is an explosion of interagcvemmental documents on 
Women and Development but there is little attempt at its 
bibliographical control dissemination t 

3. 2 Producers of Wotr.en's Information 

It is a prereauisite to identify the producers of 
-.omen's information in order to provide an efficient and 
effective service. Broadly speakino, the information 
emanates from the following three »ajor sources : 
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The bulk and range rf information produced by different 
T^vemmental and An tragr: verr. rental agencies appears in a 
variety of forms^viz^^ pcllcy programmes^ documents^ 
conrdttee & commission/^: rXl:^7 group reTx:)rts^ statistical 
surveys^ manuals^ evali-ciion reports, handbooks, publicity 
materials like pamphlets L brochures etc* Llr-ited circulatior. 
and different cistributirn policies of oc^'err.men ts hamper 
the accessibility of sucr. in formation^ 

Institutional Channels 

Various t\'pes of research and academic oroanisation/ 
institutions are the ct^er rr^jor generators of information* 
l^ese organisations which carry out research may be broadly 
categoriesed as the follcving t 

!• Social Science Research Institutes with an interest 
6c focus on Worr.rtn's i-sues t 

Women-s Studies rer^irch Centres.? 

Within the University system:*(a) Various departmeffi ts 

In Social Science ari Humanities ; 

(b) Women's Stucier Tepartments Afaits/Cells ♦ 

iv# Don ar Aid Agencies ; 

Activist Groups/Pcr'^^^ ; 

vi* Grass root level or r^nisations ; 

Research and action oeing one of primary objectives of 
most such Institution r/c roan isations^entres information 
is disseminated throuch research reports^ occasionalA^orXinc 
papers^ theses^ con fere^ te/jeminar reports A^roceeding manuals^ 
guidelines* information pamphlets, brochures, posters news- 
letters /bullet ins/ joum els ^ annual reports etc. A bullc of 
such research informatirn remains in an xmpuOblisheJ i#e# mir^o 
form as often tl-.ese in^ titutions/organlsatlor.s have resource 
constraints* 

•Ihere is hardly an- Mbliograpihical control of ruch 
inforrotion and it" is usually not available throujh the bocX 
trade channels* A lot of such information is produced for 
limited circulation only. Accessibility of institutional 
information depends upon the effectiveness of formal /in for- 
mation networking amonc these groups/institutions. 

Commercial Channels 

Since 1970's thenurber of titles published commercially 
in this area the world over has increased manifbldU 
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As the booX trade channels are well developed and a 
bibliography control of such publications exists the 
availability of sxkch material pres^ants the least difficulty 
among ell other types of material* Still the flow of 
information between the developed & developing countries 
has its own set of problems. 

3* 3. Users of Women's Information 

In this inforaation chain, the other most importa::it link 
is the user. An information system must cater to the infor- 
mation requirexter-ts of those who can effect change throtic^ 
national policies and programmes i. e# the policy plamers, 
decision malcers at the one end and those who will be affected 
most by such cha'^aes, viz* , the women at the grass-root level 
at the other, escapes WINAF Seminar (1986) identifief four 
\aser 9Xi>ups as t 

.a* Qo\eniment policy makers* prograirtne implementors and 
•valuators : 

bb General public : 

c# Women at ali levels ; especially at the grass roots t 
d* Doner agencies, both multilateral and bilateral ; 

Few more categories could be added as the following x 

e# Mon<*govemment organizations (NOG) /& regional 

counter parts ; 
b» Academic & other researchers 7 
c. Mass Media 7 

d« Information Acencies and Information specialiste* ; 
a* Other users or students j 

It is self evident that information requiremc^its of all 
these different categories of xisers vary and should be 
satisfied by making the information available in different 
types of formats anc" through a variety of dianneXe« 

4* Women^e Information and the Library Profession :An Overview 

A brief overview of how the library and information 
profession has responded to the challenges of this nesfly 
emerged and evolvL-:: area of research and study will provide 
EOme insight as to what and how much has been done and Identify 
areas for future action • 

4. 1 Womgi^s Information/Documentation Centres and Library Ool lectirnis 

There has been a mushrooming of women* s In formation /documen- 
^-.ation centres worldwide in the last two decades* In most of the 
oeveloping countries these were establiidhed only during the 
last decade. 
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Ihe need for creating such se;:arate and specialized centres/ 
collections was felt primarily d\ie to the growing quantity of 
Information. The very nature of information as described 
earlier and because the mainstream library collections/ 
Information centres were not able to keep pace with this new 
area of research* 

2 Specialized Classific tion Schemes /Systems 

Many women docum^tation /In formation centres felt that 
the existino classification scner-es were not suitable as 
wo.'ner. were usually pl-^crf ur. -er the m-:iri disciple of socio- 
logy and very few numbers vere given to them un^er other main 
subject groups. As an arsver to this a number of women's 
documentation centres have feveloped their own classification 
system. In InrMa, AKshara-^a vomer's research group has develorei 
its own scheme ani a nunb^>r ::f KGO's are adopting it. 

4. 3 Women' s Ihes^urai 



Ju?t as tradition^. 1 c: assi f ic^tlor. schemes v*ere found 
unsuitable for women's issuer, similarly the comnonly used 
list of subject headinas ant thesaurai were also considered 
uaihelpftal because they di^ net cover the length and breath of 
Issues ii^ich are there now u::der the Imbrella of women and 
development, women's stu.iies /gender studies. Enjrlnc the last 
decade a number of the thesaurai have been developed by wom^en's 
groups in different : arts of the world to meet and suit their 
own information require'^er ts# Some of the notable examples are: 
•a Women's TTiesaurus :Ar: i^ Ic of language use^ to describe and 
locate information by nr; i ehcut women* ^ •Ttiesaurus on Women ar.i 
Family' in Japanese l-^ir.cvidae by the Nation a ^ Women's Education 
Centre, 'Itieaaurur c Development' by the Ase^^n 

Women's Procr-^mnies an- tne 'list of descriptors on the the'^'^ 
of Women' by ISIS In tern'-^tior.al. 



Although the public irv azressible databases demoted 
exclusively to women are vez-\- few, several womb's information 
centres/ • the world ovpr h-ve developed in house comruteri^^e''^ 
bibliocraphic databases. ' t^^lysttresources for -.-onen' is the 
only database available thrcuorh BRS and covers the area of 
employment and careerr* .i'o.t.c: notable examrles of in house 
databases are of ISIS Interactional Women's Data 3ase: Grace 
of GRIF( Feminist Research a* Information Gro^:r) /^'IS database 
for'lN documents relatirc tc vomer, and blMiofem of F=»wcett 
Library* 

WISTAT- Ttie United Nations Kicrocomputor Database on Women's 
Indicators and statistics corprlslnc exclusively of data 
supplied by countries to international agencies of the 
United Nations, 
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Computerized Database? 






4«5 Sr-ecialized Reference Tools 

A number of reference tools have been developed over the' 
last ti#o decades by the library profession ir. order to provide 
easy access to information on women's issues. Bibliographies, 
aistracting/indexing services, directories are some of the 
laference sources in this category* Hie available bibliographies 
var/ in their scope in terms of coverage of subjects area, 
language and forms of materials. A large number of blblioarsohies 
are prepared by institutions and remain in ndmeo form. Some 
notahle indexing/abstracting services in this area are "St^j^r^ies 
or* Women Abstracts", Women Studies Abstracts". A large number 
of wiomen's In formation /Documentation Centres bring out on a 
regular basis indexing and abstracting services which serve 
the current aw?r;oness demands of researchers in this fields 

Directoiriej of organizations and htraan resources are an 
e«:elle^t means of knowing who is doing what and where and 
help in networking among like minded institutions and 
prcfessionals. A large number of such directories at an inter- 
national, regional, national and local level are available. 

4.6 Women's Information Networks 

the need for communicating and sharing ideas, issues, 
resources have been felt at all quarters and formal and 
inforfflal networking has provided an answer to this situation. 
In last few years few inforrotion networks on Women and 
Development have emerged* Women's Information Network for 
Asia and PacificlWINAP) was initiated by ESCAP in response 
to nuirterouis requests from members and associate men*)ers for 
» isproved system of information on ^»en in Asia and the 
Pacific* The major objectives of WINAP are to - collect 
analyse and disseminate views, ideas and statistics related 
to women in development* WINAP has initiated a number of 
activities to meet its objectives^ 

In India, the Centre For Women's Development Studies 
. took the lead to plan a Women and Development Studies 
Information Network along with the other like minded 
institutions in the country. The Network aims to harness 
and pool the information soxiTom of the existing information 
infrastructure collectively and disseminate it widely throvoh 
a nuiitoer of ways. Despite the lack of sustained support the 
network has produced three bibliographies containing over 
1800 items* Ihe Network plans to bring cut a Resource Guide 
in three parts containing literature. Institutional and 
human resources in the field of women and Development* 
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4.7 i^omen'a Information Workshops /Con fererces 

Conferences Workshops relating to women^s infon^ation 
systems/centres has been a development of last one (?eca^e 
only. These conferences have been Instrumental in focussing 
the attention on the role of Women* s Information Certres 
ar.d have also acted as a forum for neiJ^rking amonc the 
information profess ion als# handling ar.d working with 
women's information. A series of workshops was oraani?ed 
by ESCAP for the Asia and Pacific Region since 198 6 for 
different regions. Isia^Wicce and Isis-International have 
also been organ izina such conference?*. O^^ of the 
eost recent ones vas the Int^^miti-^r'?. : i^-^^.rc? iiim 
Libraries held at Istanbul in 0ct#:99U 

4*8 ?rainina Proaranines 

It has be^n realized time and again at such forums that 
handling wome^i's information require specialized training 
or retraining to carry out the tasks of collection, processing 
storage^ retrival# repackaging and dissemination of in for- 
nation to different target groups effectively and ef-^V.r^^^v 
As an answer to meet this need initiatives have been taken 
by few instltutious to run a training program of a duration 
of 2-3 aoQths at the regional level. HWBC in Japan and an 
Italian organization in collaboration with IIO has already 
started such courses. Tihese cources have been the development 
of 1990's only. 

5. Summary & Conclusions 

Ihis brief overview provides an idea of the efforts of the 
library profession over the years in collecting, stciinc, 
processing, retrieving, repackaging and disseminatino infer* 
Ration for research on women and development* 

It is now time for a little introspection and sel^- 
assessment* Hav« ve# as information professionals to tiie 
right user at the rlgjit time? Why it is that a comron feeling 
expressed at all Women's Studies forums is lack of Information. 
Is it the lack of information itself or access to it or both? 
Is there a lack of dialogue between those ^«^ho vant information 
6 those who provide and handle information? Are our present 
information souxces and services not adeq^late? Have we also 
not been elitist in our approach to information and left out 
a majority of the tasers unserved- the women at the grass- 
roota? Have we not contributed in the further marcinalitration 
of rural %#omen as majority can't evtn read and write. 
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Steps for Future Directions 

Slnc^ there is always a scope for imoro venient in tenr^ 
of quantity and quality of information services provided^ 
some sugcestions for future steps are: 

!• T^.ere is a nee<J for a constant dialogue between the 
users and the information profession. Surveys should 
be carried out at various levels at a regular basis 
tc assess the inforn^tion needs of different tyres 
of users r 

2. literature surveys should be cariied out periodically 
tc identify the gaps in research and in fonoation. 
A aechanism should be developed to provide this feed- 
b2cX to the researchers : 

3# T:ie existing reference sources of in forrnation , viz., 
bibliographies, directories and abstracting/indexing 
services should be evaluated and analyse -'and efforts 
sr.ould be nxade to prepare them in viev of the resear- 
chers req\ilremen ts ; 

A. f^pacXaglng of information should be carried out 
according to the inforniation requirements of 
different user groups i 

5* ifcere should be a better flow of governmental/ 
latra-govemmental, institutional and coramercial 
publications at the international, regional and 
national level t 

6» 3here is a need for more forums for information 

professionals to exchange views on a regular basis > 

1. There is a need for expanding training prograrCTes 
at different levels i 
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Institute of Culture, Russia 
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^he Contribution of S.R*R&nRanathan^9_sclentific . school to the 
infomiatizatiQn of education for library science in the world 

(an abstract} 

Dr. S.R.Rangana thanks contribution tov/ards the developmen: . 
of library science is unparalleled* It is well-knovm, that his 
ideas influenced library science in the v;orld greatly, but hi::> 
views* impact on the teaching of special sub;;>ect£ in library 
schools is less knovr.:, while this fact is very important too* 

Dr. Ranganathan ccnsidered library ecierxe to be one of ti 
hUjTianitie;s v;ith its^ cv.Ti l£v;£, ^'?ive Laws*' forr.ulated by S^K.Ra: 
ganathan ar^ rox lav.s in the strict feence cf the were, Lawi: he* 
objective nature, there ca:. *t be any e>:eption2 to then;, while 
the realizEticn of "Five Lav.s" depends on the professional viev 
cf a librarian, his wishes, his professional skill and even ar"^ 

Still we highly appreciate Dr* Ranj^anathar., for he combine 
the main normative principles of ^ibrery activities into the ii 
tergal original systerti, very convinient in didactic respect, 
that is for teaching it, 

Dr* Razi£anathan widened the notion "book" till the notion 
"docunerit" , consequently the notion ''library^' v/as widened too* 
Dr* Ranganathan combined documentation and library problems in 
his research and pii^aotical activities, he pursued the policy oJ 
decidin£ the docunentation protleins inairJ.y through the librarit 
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Bt proved the orgaBic nature of this combication* TMs fact 
later promoted the trensforsiation of laajiy schools of library 
science into the schools of library aiid information science* 

Dr, Ranganathan was one of those vrho strove lor raising tl 
social prestige of a library and of a librarian* :tJils arguments * 
are widely used in teaching future librarians in library school 
of the world • 

Dr# Ranganathan was among the pioneers in library science, 
\vho started to work cut the theory of library management • Now 
"Library Llanagesient" is one of the core subjects in many libra: 
schools • 

The "La?; of Parsiiiiony ^f ornulated by Dr* Ranganathan, fonii^ 
the base of a nev; branch of research in library science* In the 
first place there are mathei:.^ tical methods of library work quic 
ly develcrirg end v;ideiy studied in library schools today* 

The "Lav; of l::par viality" ^ one more Dr* Hanganathan *c lav;, 
is tau2::t in the major part of world library schools ♦ This law 
obliges the librarian not to express his attitude to the docuiTLe 
he delivers, but to strive to be operative and accurate in givi 
the user the infonraticn he ibeedf;* The fact that this lar; v?as 
formulated in the aggrevation of "cold war** underlines the hima 
cc2:nion to all niankind nature of Dr» Ranganathaji^s outlook and 

I 

his theoretical positions* She librarians of former socialist 
countries, the ConuiionY«-ealth of Independent States included^ fo 
sorse decades opposed the Corciunist Party principle to "the law 

i 

of .iapartialit: ^ in library service* But now they begin to real 
that l)r. Ranganathan*s viev.s cn the probler* are in more harzaony 
with the present life, than their convictions were^ At the Same 
time Russian librarians are not going to renounce ell their prj 



ciples. 

Dr. H*ri£anathen did a let in fornjulating, th^ essence of lib- 
rary stock. He pointed out the significance of non-^book li"brar> 
materials ( micrcfilme, sdcrocards, etc. ), giving the detailed 
analysis of the elements of library stock from the content ^ foriae 
and noral points of view. This approach became widely ^ised in 
teaching future librarians nov/adaye. 

Great attention is paid by library school teachers in their 
lectures to Dr. Eanganatban* e clbissif ication ideas » Vvhich gained 
the world-wide recognition. There is no library school in the 
v.crld, Vfhich in teaching, classification doesn^t turn to direct 
considering of Dr .Hanganathan' s classification positions or to 

shcv/ing indirect iniTaence of his ideas to the clasi^if ication 
vievL of hi« ccr:te.7iporar-ies cjr:d followers. 

Dr.Ra-riiicinathan' s ccntribut: ojg to librcir-y theory and i^rcjctlc 
as x.cll as to the teaching:: of ^heri botii are worth to be hir;hl7 
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The Contril)ution of S^R^Ran^ana thanks scientific 
school to the informatization of education for 
library science in the v/orld 

Dr ♦Ranganathan contribution tov/ards the development of 1: 
brary science is unparalleled. It is well-knov.Ti, that his ideas 
influenced Irbrary science in the world greatly, but his views' 
impact on the teaching of special disciplines in library school£ 
is less known, while this fact is very important too. ^liat are 
the concrete manif est£tions of this irripact? 

ilhe I-lr,ce of librarians::! p tn the Systerj of Sciences 

Dr* Ranganathan considered library science to be one of the 
humanities with its ovm laws* It's necessary to mention, that 
these are not lav;s in the strict sence of the word; they are 
sooner normative principles of library activities. Dr. Rangana- 
than succeeded in keeping whole layers, different branches^ com- 
plex conceptions of library work within laconic wordings. So, 
the motto "books are for use", v.'hich he considered to be the 
basic law, absorbed the changing of book-storage paradigm into 
the utiliterian one in library work. The new paradigm made the | 
basic values of professional activities remove into the directio ! 
of searching diverse forms of library service provided to the 
library user. This "law" orientates librarians to the search of 
; new forms of service, included those which couldn't be infamilia: 
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either to Eanganathan or to his contemporaries. Thanks to this 
brief but capacious wording it is very convenient to expose the 
very essence of library work, to elucidate its distant perspecti- 
ves before students • The realization of this motto on different 
historical stages and in many countries is different, but it is 
valuable as in its general form it can be equally used practical] 
in all libraries without exeption# 

In 193O-S Dr. Ranganathan widened the notion "book" till th-: 
frames of the notion "docnment" , consequently the notion "libra- 
ry" was widened too» The problems of documentation were close to 
Dr. Ranganathan's researches, and he combined them and library 
problems. Kore than 30 years ago when the discussian between the 
informatiox. scientists and the traditional librarians was about 
to begin, it was clear to Dr. Ranganathara, that "... now we en- 
tc-red the docuTientatici: era in library service*'." Lcgically it 
was quite correct that it was he who became the representative 
of librarians in the International Federation of Documentation 
and -who pursued the policy of deciding the documentation probleir. 
mainly through the libraries. 

Dr. Ranganathan combined documentation and library science, 
having proved the organic character of this combination. Some 
years later this fact sufficiently promoted the transformation 
of many world schools of library science into the schools of li- 
brary and information science. Lately this process started in Ru 
sia, almost the last conservative "strongliold" , preventing the 

Ranganathan S.R. Library manuc;l. - 2d ed. - Bombay, 
I960. ^ P.S8. 
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spreading of this trend. Only from 1991 the depertment of libra: 
and informtion science in lioscow State Institute of Cultiore pr( 
pares specialists in information science proper. 

Library and Society: their Interaction 

Dr. Ranganathan's laws are democratic in their essence. Th 
most democratic is the law "every reader - his book", which de- 
mands the library service to be public, free of charge, finance 
by the state and the state guarantees of stable library functi 
ing in general* Dr. Ranganathan laid dovm the prograinine of real 
ing his lav/s* Practically speaking in these lav:s the library 
world has the integral conception of constructing the system oi 
library service in any country. This conception is very appro- 
priate for teaching a nuinber oi library, inforr.ation and dcc^jL^:-: 
taticn disciplines of general and particular character. 

Dro Ranganathan was sure, that library service v.-as one of 
the main human rights and that the state was to care about lib: 
ries. This R.S. Ranganathan 's idea coinsides with that of the i 
iern world library specialists about the social role and libra: 
functions, about the cooperation of the library and the State. 
Dr. Ranganathan was one of those who strove for raising the soc: 
prestige of e library and a librarian. His arguments are wide, 
used in teaching future librarians in many library schools of 
world. 

Dr. Ranganathan was one of the first specialists who divid 
all libraries into those v/hich only cumulate collections and t 
se which promote service to users. So he anticipated the idea 
depository storage of book collection. In the world practice 
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the planned construction of depositories comes back to the late 
1940s* But Dr^Ranganathan theoretically based this conception 
at the beginning of the 1930s, considering it as the realizatic 
of the fifth law "library is a developing organizm". Now the 
classification of libraries according to this sign noted by 
• S^R^Ranganathan, is tought in all library schools of whe v;orld 
Dr. Ranganathan v;as among the pioneers in library science 
who started to work out the theory of library management - the 
theory, not the practice, because in paractice there was no lac 
in practical guides, as froB the very beginning the main task 
librarianship v;as creating practical guides to help librarians 
their work. And now very often library specialists think, that 
the iTiain goal of library science is limited by the working ou 
oi particularly practical recorLTjendaticr.s ani evcrytliing that 
is out of theni is urjiececsary . In contrust to this approach 
Dr. Ranganathan gave theoretical base to a nujnber of positions 
which are beyond the limits of library science and which have 
the genei^al scientific signif icance* In Dr# Ranganathan 's life 
time his cojitribution to library science couldn't be estimate 
in his: true worth, but now this situation has changed greatly. 
The course ^'Library lianageuient" became one of the main core su 
^.^cts end we have no riglit to forget the person who was one of 
the first created thi,s direction in library theory^ 

The law of parsidony^suggested by Dr. Ranganathan, lies ir 
the base of a new branch of research in library science; this 
law also gives the start to a nuriber of disciplines, cc:riectec 
with the study of the effectiveness end the quality of library 
service* In the first place there are mathematical methods of 
^ brary work, quickly developing today. Undoubtedly, if Dr. Ranf 
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nathan had had the possibility to get convinced of this develop 
ment now he would have felt the moral and the professional sa- 
tisfaction from the realization of the law he formulated. 

The Category of General 

Widely known is one more law, "the lav; of impartiality" 
which is taught in library schools of the world. This "lav/" obi 
ges the librarian not to express his attitude to the doctunent, 
he gives to the user; not to thrust his opinion on the user, to 
keep to the neutral policy in acquisitions, etc., but to striv 
only to be operative and accurate in giving the user the inforiz 
tion he needs, ''to promote the spiritual awakening of all manki 
]Jr, Han^anathar^ recommended to have the equal portions of lite 
rature "on cspitalisr: and sccialis.^,, democracy and dictatorship 
in the stock"'^". The fact that this lav; was forniulated in the 
years of the aggrevation of "cold war" underlines the human, cc 
mon to all mankind nature of Dr. Ranganathan's ouxlook and his 
theoretical positions. 

His approach to "the information of eternal value"*^~* whi 
is the unvaluable human wealth, was much wider and more toleran 



Eaiiganathan S*R* Reference Service • - 2d ed* - London 
- P.171-172. 

^ Ranganathan S.R. Library Book Selection, - Delhi-Lond 
1S52. - F,107. 

Ibid., p. 55. 
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than of many other specialists • Dr« Ranganathan advised not tc 
limit library collections by the books of the theoretical prof 
le close to the users of a library, but on equal rights to brir. 
other eternal values within the users • In his eyes the Vedas, 
the Gospel, the Talmud and other creations of human mind were c 
equal values as the objects for acquisition and delivery to use 
Por some decades library specialists in the USSR and in fc 
mer socialist countries were resolute opponents to this princij 
opposing the Communist Party principle to it. Nov/ v;e are to ste 
te that Dr. Ranganathan^s idea and many other library scientist 
views on this problem proved to be in more harmony with the 
present life than the convictions of the socialist librarians • 
This idea is just beginning to be recognized in the Common- 
wealth of Independent States and in former socialist countries. 

It doesn't mean that we renounce our principles, because 
from one side ideally there is much positive in them (for exam- 
ple, the demand of scientific objectivity), but from the other 
side - and "the lav; of impartiality" is characterized by a nural: 
of contradictions. For example, it shov/s preference to the com- 
plex of mistic literature before the atheistic one, i.e. in th: 
case we have the exeption to "the law of in^artiSJ-ijby^'. 

The more vivid contradiction can be found between the de- 
mand of neutrality from one hand and the imperative to dissemi- 
nate only good books among readers, to bring only progressive 
ideas within the users from the other. Dr. Ranganathan admits 
exeptions to the last demand, but strictly speaking there 
cajx't be any exeptions to a. law in principle. Besides, Dr.Ran- 
; ganathan doesn^t give us the; criteria of what is positive, pro- 



gressivei good. Thus the objective unsolvahility of conflicts 
among the "laws" arises and S^R.Ranganathan as a really honest 
researcher felt and recognized it. 

And still, the general human orientation of library activi- 
ties which Dr# Ranganathan proclaimed, is undoubtedly fruitful 
and in this quality it is on much higher level than the moral 
standards of many other researchers. 

Particular Aspects 

S.R. Ranganathan was very foresighted in formulating the es- 
sence of library collection. V\hile many specialists in the world 
included only books into the stock (this point of viev; is widely 
spread even today), Dr. Ranganathan pointed out the significance 
of so called no.n-book library materials in his works, er-phasizin. 
tiiat the major part of libraries were to give preference to micr: 
films, microcards, etc* He gave the detailed analysis of the 
elements of library collection from both - the content , as it 
was then usually done, and the formal and moral points of view. 
The last was very important for the functioning aspects of librai 
work with these elements - acquisitions, cataloging, storage and 
disseminating of books. 

IJov; this approach becomes more and more knovm in teaching 
different library disciplines. 

Dr. Ranganathan * s classification ideas gained the world-wide 
recognition. He paid the greatest part of his scientific atten- 
tion to classification problems and one can state without any 
doubt that modern classification thought in the world is being 
developed considerably \ander the influence of the theory created 



by Dr. Ranganatlian. It is difficult to name a library school, 
which in teaching classification doesn't turn to direct consi- 
dering of Dr. Ranganathan's classification positions or to in- 
direct influence of his ideas on the classification views of hi 
contemporaries and followers. For example^ in the former USSR 
and nov; in the Conmonwealth of Independent States Dr. Ranga- 
nathan's classification ideas are thoroughly examined in text- 
books for the undergraduate library students; special books are 
written for the post-graduate students and for all who are in- 
tended to study the Colon Classification deeper. 

It is a paradox, that the ideas of <p.essification, which 
were perhaps the dearest to Dr. Ranganathan, where his creative 
originality was expressed in full measure, gained the least 
practicaQ. reccgnition. The analysis of this phencmenor: is heyoj 
the frames of our paper, but in this case it»s important to ner. 
tion that giving students knowledge about this part of Dr^ Ran£ 
nathan's creative activities is considered in library v/orld 
"bon ton;", a sign of professional erudition and a tribute of 
deep resped^t to the outstanding library specialist. 

Besides in many coimtries, the Comnonwealth of Independent 
States included. Dr. Ranganathan's cataloging and classif icatic 
ideas are given the most thorough analysis. Eventually our in- 
terest to them doesn't decrease, it increases because Dr. Range 
nathan found^more general principle of classification than v;er€ 
known before him. 

In the conclusion we should like to say, that Dr. Rangana- 
thanks Eiain ideas in all spectrum of library problems (and bi- 
; bliographical service too, but this -^sphere is not examined in t 



paper as the authors can't- consider themselves to be experts in 
this field) made and are still making Considerable impact upon 
the process of teaching library disciplines in all the world. 
We are sure, that Dr. Eanganathan's contribution to library thee 
and practice as well as to the teaching of them both are worth 
to.be highly estimated by the v/orld library Community. 
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Abstract 



(National Policy provides guidance or directions for 
Library and Information Science Education (LISE) 
Programs. Ranganathan's contribution for the development 
of LISE is phenomenal* Several attempts were ude to 
prepare a National policy for Library and Information 
System. The University Grants Coftnission (UGC) should 
take initiative to prepare a National Policy for LISE on 
the basis of the earlier recommendations and the present 
needs. This policy document should provide guidelines as 
well as requirements for LISE programs. The UGC should 
supervise its implementation and update it from time to 
time). 




LIBRARY AND IMFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION POLICY IN INDIA 

N.LAXMn R«o> 
Dr. C.R.Kar1t1ddappa» 

1 INTRODUCTION 

Policy is a set of guidelines or directions which provide Mjor lines 
of action to be taken up and followed. Programs or activities need proper 
direction. Lack of direction may lead to less achievement of stated 
purpose and objectives of the programs. If the programs are many, 
organised by several institutions and concerned with groups of persons or 
institutions or region(&) or country, lack of direction/guidance creates 
an impact on thsir output. Hence there is a need for proper direction to 
enable the programs to be successful. To Identify right direction, several 
organisations and people (individually and in groups) have to be involved. 
This direction or otherwise called policy, guides the organisations or 
institutions in planning the programs both for the present and future. 

Education and training programs are planned for the Human resource 
developmont. The changing needs of the region / country are to be 
considered while planning and organising such programs. Preparation of 
policy, taking the present and future needs into consideration will guide 



* Reader In Library ft Information Science, OManIa Unlv.p Hyderebed (Indie), 
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ttm planners. T.m mm Is tnit svcn for Library and Infonutlon Science 
(LIS) Education and Training. 

During the process of. developiient In third world countries such as 
India, the demand Is created for skilled / trained professionals. Socio, 
economic and political conditions as well as the demand, influence the 
organisation of educational and training programs, resulting In 
uncontrollable and mushroom growth of Institutions. These Institutions 
turn out a low quality products due to lack of faculties and 
infrastructure. In addition to this, the products should satisfy the 
manpower needs of the region /country. If .there Is a policy frame. It would 
provide the required guidance to the planners and managers of the 
educational programs to turn out better and quality products. 

2 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Science Policy was formulated In India in early 1950's and this 
resulted In the establishment of several scientific Institutions and 
laboratories in the country. The National Policy on Education was 
formulated in 1968 and updated In 1986. Qovernment Is making serious and 
earnest efforts to Implement the policy In order to Improve present 
educational system. 

Librarians around the country are making an effort to formulate a 
National Policy on Library and Information System. Due to the pressure and 
demand, the library associations took initiative In preparation of such 
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policy. As a rtsult lASLIC (Indian Association of Special Libraries and 

Information Centres) discussed this topic at Its 12th Conference In 1979 
and ILA (Indian Library Association) at Its 30th Conference In 1984. On 
behalf of ILA a draft policy was submitted to <k)vernMnt of India In 1985. 
The Planning Convnlsslon Working Group (1964) in its report ''Hodernlsation 
of Library Services and Informatics for VII Five Year Plan" reconmended 
adoption of a "National Policy for Library and Information Service". The 
pressure for National Policy was built up, due to which the Raja Ranmohun 
Roy Library Foundation (Calcutta), prepared a draft policy entitled 
"National Policy on Library and Information System". All these activities 
prompted the Government to constitute a committee for formulating a 
"National Policy on Library and Information System". This conirittee 
subfTiitted its report in 1986. Another national level organisation. 
Association of Indian Universities (AID) has formulated its 'National 
Policy of University Libraries in India' (1986). All these policy 
documents were produced with a lot of effort but the Government has not so 
far initiated action on any of these policies. 

Library and Information Science Education (LISE) has been an inportant 
facet in a11 these documents. One of the earliest Conmittees appointed by 
the Government of India namely, 'Advisory Committee for Libraries* under 
the chairmanship of Or. K.P.Sinha (1958) has examined various aspects of 
libraries Including library science training and offered its 
recommendations. All India Seminar on LISE in India (Delhi) (1977) 
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discussed several aspects of USE end gave Its recoMMndatlais. 

Exclusively t Mational Seminar on LISE Policy was organised by lATLIS 
(Indian Association of Teachers In Library and Information Science) In 
1983. The Seminar spelt out several recommendations. No further 
development took place In this regard. On the basis of this background it 
can be concluded that as such there is no approved policy for LISE. 

It is a fact that the term policy has not been used but almost all the 
universities based their educational programs on the report of University 
Grants Commission (UQC) Review Committee* (1965), viz. 'Library Science in 
Indian Universities'. In subsequent years the UQC Panel on Library and 

Information Science (PLIS) gave its recommendations to make LISE more 
relevant. But these reccxnrnendat ions have appeared sporadically and it is 
difficult to find in the form of consolidated list. 

In 1988, Inter Agency Working Group of UGC has subaiitted its report 
entitled "Development of Information and Library Network (INFLIBNET)". This 
report has studied manpower needs in the context of automation and 
networking . These recomendations also provide guidance for planning 
LISE programs. 

3 Or 8 R RANQANATHAN'S CONTRIBUTION 

Ranganathan made Multl-dimensional contribution In the field of LISE 
both within and outside India. Probably it may be difficult to find a 



person other than Ranganathan who donlnatad the scene with treMndous 
Inpact due to his Multifarious contributions. He was Instrunental In 
planning, Initiating and establlshMnt of LISE programs In several 
universities. He was responsible In iiaking both the Qoverraaent and the 
UGC to examine several aspects of LISE and accept the reconmndations. He 
convinced the Oovernmentt and the UQC to 1»pleMnt the reconinendatlons. His 
contribution towards the growth and developmnt of professional education 
Is phenomenal. He was responsible for the appointment of Review Comnlttee 
(1955) and the submission of its report. Even after two and half decades, 
this report stands as a basic and comprehensive document for LISE. 
Traditionally, planners are using this basic document as some sort of 
policy document. This report needs complete revision due to changed 
environment and impact of information technology (IT). The review committee 
report therefore shall form the basis for any policy document. 

Ranganathan's contribution to LISE can be estimated on the basis of 
Kaula's (1983:4) division of period relating to LISE: 

1. Ranganathan Period (1932-72) and 

2. Post Ranganathan Period (1973-83) 

Ranganathan*s contributions were considered as policy statements for 
the present and future. LISE programs were revised based on them. After 
Ranganathan, no personality could replace him to guide and command the 

profession. 



4 PRESENT SCENE 



Moro than 75 schools are offtrinf post-graduate programs In the 

country. In addition to th6sa» sevaral other Schools / Associations are 
offering under-graduate or certificate level programs. These programs do 
not have common curricula. Some programs are still based on Review 
Comnlttee Report (1965) and few programs have been revised to cater to 
the present needs. In this context, it may be relevant to quote the 
comment by Raju and Biswas (1981:17): 

"For the last few years we have been tempted to convene the same 
pattern of curricula which suffers basically from the gap between the 
content and the actual professional challenges one has to meet* between the 

techniques taught and the changing patterns of library and information 
services at new socio-economic and technological levels". 

The above comment reflects on the present problems and there is an 
urgent need for revision of the curricula to meet the demands. A National 
Policy will contribute In updating the programs. It may be relevant to 
state that the U6C has appointed Curriculum Development Committee (CDC) to 
prepare curriculum for LISE programs. This committee has submitted its 
report, which is under scrutiny of the UGC for implementation. 

S POLICY PREPARATION AND IMPLEHENTATION 

There is a need for an Indepth study of the Review CoOTnlttee Report 
(1965), recommendations made by PLIS and the policy documents prepared by 



professional assoclatlonr for thi*pr«p«rat1on of LISE policy. Th« UQC should 
taks the Initiative and constitute a Committee and accord powers to It to 

e 

prepare and Monitor the program Implementation. The Committee should 
consist of persons from LISE as well as related fields and representatives 
of professional associations. This committee should prepare the document 
and submit It to the UGC for approval and Implementation. 

6 RELEVANCE OF POLICY DOCUMEHTS 

Prior to preparation of policy document, It may be essential and 
relevant to analyse the existing policy documents and examine what has 
been stated about LISE. The contents of these documents are as follows: 

6.1 India, Planning Commission Working Group (1984). Modernisation of 
Library Science and Informatics for the Seventh Five Year Plan . 

Two aspects relating to library science education have been 
recommended in this document. 

a) Inclusion of the following courses as compulsory / optional: 

—Computers and their application In libraries; 
— Information centres and systems; 
— Information storage and retrieval; 
—Data base : their management. 

b) Urgent need for continuing education programmes for teachers. 

6.2 ILA (19S5). National Library and Information Policy. 
Section 7.1 of the policy document deals with LISE and 



statts: 

"thera Is a naed for adopting the latest technology^ the Mnpower 
requlreMnts In terms of training, research and development need to be 
matched and accordingly, present programs of education In library and 
Information sciences calls for a periodic review**. 

6.3 India, Ministry of Huean Resource Development, Committee on National 
Policy on Library and Information System (1986). National Policy on 
Library and Information System. 

This report (1986:15-16) made several recommendations concerning to 
LISE. They are : 

a) The library science course should maintain high standards and Improve 
the quality. The courses should Incorporate IT in its contents. 

b) Need for accreditation agency to ensure the standard and quality of the 
training imparted. 



c) Establishment of National Centre for further higher education and 
research. 

d) Organising continuing education programs for professionals. 

The above documents emphasized the revision of the existing programs 
to Include new technology In the LISE curriculum. They also emphasised on 
organising continuing education programs for the teachers and for the 
accreditation of the courses. 



r 



6.4 All India SwiMf on National Policy for library and ZnforMtlon 
Sclanca Education (Nagpur) (1M3). 



This seminar has given Its views regarding various aspects of Policy. 
They are concerned with: 

- Accreditation of courses; 

- Avoidance of correspondence courses; 

- Introduction of internship; 

- Establishment of Indian Council of Library and 
Information Science (ICLIS): 

- Establishment of National Institute for Library and 
Information Science (NILIC); 

- Establishment of Clearing House; 

- Consolidation of existing departments; and 

- Not to establish new Departments of Library and 
Information Science. 

The views cover over all aspects, except revision of courses which is 
vital. It has emphasised need for infrastructure and faculty requirements 
recoflvnended by UQC Connittee (1965) and the PLIS (1979). 

6.5 UGC Panel on Library and Information Science (1079). 

The PLIS at its meeting has dealt with several aspects of LISE and 
made the following recoimendations: 

-Only degree and post-graduate courses should be conducted by 
Universities; 
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-Change of the noMincUture of the deptrtMnt (inclusion of term 
XnforMtlon) (Library science to Library and XnfonMtion Science); 

-No new course should be started without adequate facilities; 

-Need for reviewing and redesignlns of the courses; 

-Faculty strength and their qualifications; 

-Space requirement. 

6.6 INFLIBNET (1988). 

This report (1989) has stated the Manpower needs for this mega 
project. This provides guidance to library schools for modification of 
their programs. 

Unfortunately most of the norms / recowDendations have not been 
fulfilled by majority of the institutions due to lack of sufficient 
resources. For example : the faculty should have at least one professor 
which is not fulfilled by many departments. 

7 NEW POLICY DOCUMENT 

Even though the impact of LISE on the manpower development is 
substantial, no policy has been prepared to suit the changing environment. 
The polciy has to be prepared taking Into consideration several other 
related documents. It is also necessary to Involve various groups of 
professionals and professional associations in the task. It is essential to 
prepare this policy in two parts as follows. 
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7.1 Bro4d guldtllMs: 

This section should give a brief Introduction on the present status 
of LI8E In India. It should also state the need for revision and updating 
of the present programs so as to make them relevant to changing needs. This 
section should give the assessment of present and future needs. It should 
state how to Involve professional groups In Identifying changing 
requirements of the libraries from time to time which will in turn helo in 
updating and revising the programs. 

7.2 Requirements and standards 

The second section should give the basic structure and requirements 
for the present programs. This is in terms of the number of courses, 
course contents, inf rastracture, faculty, finance, etc. The specified 
requirements should be used as guidelines for the present programs. This 
part serves as if it is a standard for the programs. 

These two sections have been already spelt out by UQC (Committee and 
Panel) in different documents. The UGC Review Committee Report (1965) 
provides almost every information in terms of staff, courses » course 
contents* etc. As already stated the UQC Panel (1979) had provided far 
reaching recommendations in a single meeting. 
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The Panel In Its Matins bald In May 1992 has Mda tha follMlng 
recomendations: 

—Head for Introduction of apprenticeship; and 

— Scrutiny of Curr1cu1(jn developed by UQC sub committee (CDC) for 
Library and Information Science courses. 

Being a recommending body , the UGC Is not monitoring the 

Implementation of Its own recommendations. Now there Is a need for 

development of a mechanism to make the Institutions Implement UQC 

recommendations from time to time. 

The policy document should be revised regularly to provide required 

changes. It should be given wide publicity to enable the institutions to 
know what is expected of them. 

It may be worth quoting In this context the statement made by Library 
and Information Sciences Council (1980:28): 

" for this profession as a whole> basic education is Intended to develop 
the perception, the understanding and the ability to think and act which 
are essential to the launching of a professional career. It can not 
provide all the knowledge and skills essential to the fulfillment of that 
career. These must come to a large extent from continuing education and 
training and self development**. 

If the profession expects that the school should Impart every thing to 
the trainee, It may not be possible. 
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CONCLUSION 



1 The U6C should take Initiative In preparing the LISE Policy. It 
should involve various groups of professionals and professional 
organisations In this vital task. 



2 The existing policies, recomnendations, suggestions, 
deliberations, etc. should be thoroughly examined to incorporate 
the relevant and useful items. 



3 The policy should consist ot two parts: 



-Guidelines for updating and revising the programs to cater to 

the changing needs of the libraries and information centres. 

-Basic structure of the programs; requirements of staff, 
equipirtent, furniture, library etc. 



4 It Is essential to establish an accredi ting agency to monitor the 
standards. This agency should be either an UGC appointed body or 
an independent agency. It should also check from time to time 
vrfhether the Institutions are Implementing the policy or not. 



5 The UGC shou 1 d el the r draw upon recommendat 1 ons of the 
accredi3^^"9 agency or develop Its own mechanism to examine 
and evaluate progranwnes with reference to standards and policy. 
On the basis of such an evaluation, funds should be allocated. 



6 Cumulation of recommendations of various comnlttees and results 
of several research studies should be made. These recommendations 
should be given wide publicity among the LIS schools In the 
country. 
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lo 1968 and in Fiji to 1972. Boih counlries adopted a bottom up approach, and be^an at the certificate level. 



While persons trained overseai at a postgraduate level are available these are concentrated in a few major libreriea. 
Professional educitkin in coumo (Evans, 1988a) hat, of necewity, enicrgcd evolutionary lUges, and many 

people are operating with low levels of qualifications. For example at the University of the South Pacific a sub- 
graduate Diploma programme - a very interesting one in distance mode - hai only just been introduced and is now 
ihe highest level programme tn available in Ubrarianship at that University. (Simmons, 1987) In Papua New Guinea, 
a Bachelors degree programme has only become available siitce 1989 after extra -ordinary delay. (Evans, 1989) Ai 
higher level qualifications are introduced then those with the earlier qualifications are able to enrol in them 
resulting in a continuing upgrading of qualifications. This is stilt a feature of Papua New Guinea prognmmet and 
there is a possibility of moving from Cenificate to Diploma to Degree for those gaining suiuble work experience. 
The Pipua New Guinea curriculum has been a very traditional librariaiuhip one, and n^y not be the most suitAbie 
for conditions in the country- attempis lo change it arc being made. 

U. Cootiuuiug profe&siooal «ducatiuu 

Conlinuing education his been i part of the activilies of the librar) schcxtl in Papua New Guinea since the laie 70's. 
(Evans, 1988b). Since 1991 the Intcmational Development Research Centre has assisted this uork(Evans. 1991b). 
Similar aid from IDRC has assisted the Univer5ii> of the South Pacific in its development of a conlinuing education 
programnie withm the H countries it serves. 

In Papua New Guinea the programmes h*ve developed on the basii of surveys, and on the basis of meetings of an 
Advisory Board. Opportunism has also been involved as visitors have been invited to share their expcniae through 
involvement in the continuing education programme. Within the region there is now significant improvement in the 
coverage, both in terms of topics and geography, of the conlinuing education provisions. 

However, there ii a problem in defining the nnarkei for continuing education efforts. The title of this paper - which 
derives from a phrase used by Fr. Kevin Walcoo • indicates the problem. In the developed countries, and in 
countriea with a long established tradition of library education, aich aa India, the programmes of professional 
education are well established - if in a fashionable suie of Qux. li should, aa a result, be poasible to determine what 
ia required lo supplement the regular programnnes - or to fmd topica that prove, through feed back from 
professional meeting i and observations in the literature to be *boi* topics. This is seldom the case ia developing 
countries in the South Pacific. Needa exist at all leveli and in all arcai, there teems to be little except the gap. What 
can be done then, with limited resources, to make the most impact? G^^T {fl^mil #tfftftfe 
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In addition, there «rc wgnificanl problemi of the \ox\g pro^rammea in libnry and infonnaiion itudiea (Vallejo) and 
they alao feature in the South Pacific. Can we expect conlinuinf profeuional education to nuke up for theae 

deficiencies? 

There ia oo doubt that the continuing education programme in the region ia popular. h is a atmple matter to get 
adequate numbers of panicipanu, keen aod eager to team, to all auch offenngi. h ia alao aimple to collect good 
evaluations of what is provided. F^uch is the isolation in the gap that people arc pleased with whatever is done for 
them. However, unles.s correct conditions 4re met it is doubtful if most paiticipanu derive long term benefit from 
the programmea aa they arc now, at least within Papua New Guinea. A concrete output must be placed at the heart 
of all activities. The ouipuis must all be designed to contribute a gradual narrowing of the gap. 

2. PROBLEMS OF CONTINUNG EDICATION PROGRAMMES 

Most of the following derives from obserwaiions made in the developmenul pap«r of the PROGEFIA programme. 
(Mei>ou) Despite being related to agricultural information this overview provides thorough coverage of problems 
faced in all aubjcci antas. 

2.1. The cour^se partklpants 

Panicipants will have a variety of backgrounds and qualifications and both the process of their recommendation and 
•election for the courte m»v have been unsatisfactory. The generally outdated nature of the panicipanu' initial 
training results in a lack of basic backgn-und knowledge in the Information aciences with which to relate the subject 
of training. Given the time available for any particular couree it is not pouible to compensate for this inadequate 
background. Advanced preparation for couraes by pariicipanU ia also frequently not undertaken. Aa a result 1 have 
never seen a short course which was do( adjudged too short by panicipanu. At present given the amount to be 
covered and the need for remedial - work there is a ter>dcncy to lengthen the course; iu coverage; am^ irKviubly its 
cost. As a consequence diff.cuhies of atlertdance and sponsorship increase. 

2 J. Practical work uid follow up 

During the course there will almoit certainly be not erKXigh time for exercisea - especially ones tailored to the needs 
of the participants. Sonne technological applications have a very long learning curve, and M>me of the concepts to be 
imparted may have no parallel in the cultural experience of the participanu. The facilities provided and units visited 
durir^ Ihc course may not be cloae enoufh to the aituation back home to arouse interest and a desire to emulate. 
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AfUr th« course, and when practical rcaliiiei back home arc bein^ faced, there will bt liitle opportunity for further 
coitfulutton with course ttaff aa to the practical application of the maierial presented and enthutiaim that may have 
been engendered will be dissipated. During a courK practical apecifica may give way to generalities. The net result 
may be a rather superficial coverage which whets the appetile but not strengthen actual performance. 

23. Tbe critical mass 

Frequently only one individual from an organisation. or an entire country, attends a particular course aod the 
effects of isolation rapidly set in on return. A critical mass of trained people working for the progretstv<; 
improvement is not possible by this means. The isolated individual may find it difficult to put the new methods into 
practice, and the krowledge becomes ob»>lete. unpractised tn the workplace. 

A result of these common scenarios is for request* for a repeat of the same course, or for a slightJy more advanced 
or>c within a short period of lime. 

2.4. Planning and schedules 

Courses are offered by various agencies and there is little commuoication and less cooperation. resulllog in 
redundancy, overUp, and a tendency to ncMnveni the wheel in course design. Planning for participation in the 
programn^s availible suffers as it is not certain that many courses can be provided on a regular basis. Courses 
availabli are not well publicised - usually they are heard about after they arc over - adding to the difficulties of 
matching opportunities with the needs of specific pr.)i^cU. 



2^, \Anks to established awards 

Generally rK> recognised diploma or certificate h eariKd as a result of anendince. Aniculaiion with the established 
system of qualificaiions is limited . As such participanu in a difficult position as regards rewards, posilioo arxl 
sutus as a result of attending the course. Rewards are generally only given in most cases when a formal 
qualification is obtained. This does not motivate the returning students to apply their r>ew knowledge. 

2,6, Resourcci 

Basic tools such as handbooks and nuinuals to support courecs are seldom produced. The usual encuse for thia ii no 
time fof thia given die occasional nature of the shoft courses. Other resource issues concern the acarctty and 

Ibx BEST WY AlfASLf.:i: 



scaltcnnf (tnd lick of WentifKiUon of) Uichers. Traincn with experience of field operations. comprchenaive 
vision tnd (ood lin^istic and coinmunication arc in ptrticulariy ilion supply. Hi^h coA of opcraliona alio 
tignificantly limita what can be done. 



2.7. ETahtttioa 



Can it really been deUrmined that there is a real benefit aa a result of workshop tctivities? How well developed are 
the methods of evaluation. 

Menou concludes that the present *aysiem' can not meet existing needs and is equally incapable of coping with 
emerging onea. This conclusion can certainly be extended to cover the present situation in the South Pacific region, 
the participant 'a home country. 



3»t» Basic pro\islou 

Since there are complaints about performance of existing suff ind a continuing gro>kth of small units there ia an 
obligation to provide training in the basics. Within the lUff resources it is not possible make up special sessions for 
theic. As a result we offer the Library Techniciins Certificate in 7 sUnd alone blocks. These tjken aa t whole will 
result in Uie Certificate - tjken individually they provide for a refresher course or tllow for the enhancement of 
perfomuoce in a particular area of difficulty. Tt\is teems to be a satisfactory a>elhc.^ providing a regular sequence 
of providing a regular sequence of basic courses without excessive resource implications. 

3J Pro«idI' I the critical mass 

With the isolttion thit is ex{)erienced it is essential to have a sufficiently Large group with a common background 
and with sufficient opportunity to interact ind exchsnge view in order to ensure success. This we art attempting to 
do in the tre« of teacher-librerianship and records management by the provision of Certificau ind Diploma 
progranvnes of an unusual structure. 

At the high school level the teacher-librarianship programme, which began in 1990, hts resulted in a group who htve 
formed Iheir own association, cun their own workshop programmes and have «arUd to approach the authoritiea on 
istfues ftlatiflf to the iniprovemeni of achool librariea. 



3. ATTEMPTS AT IMPRO\X.MENT 



IN PAPUA N*EW GUINEA 
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Anoihcr topic that haa appeared alnv^ advenlUlously ha» been that of recordi ma rug erne nl , Operation of a 
Certificate in ihia subject may be of imporunce of raiaing the aundarda ai*id quality of what h«d become almoii a 
forjoMen aciivily in many organiiationa. The Certificate hat also fenented much in the way of workshop activity aa 
a result. 

33, New Ccjtificate/ Diptooia structure 
The Department ia currenlly uting a Certificate 

in Ixifonnation Studies / Diploma in information Studies structure which it is intended will meet very specific 
manpower requircmenU in the information field. They are intended for those currently in employment and with 
responsibilities in the field of acttvily of the qualification. The pro^mmes switch on and off, over a period of five 
years or so» and when needs are met then the courses c&ase. If demand is still apparent remain as course units 
wiihin the conventional programme slruclure. Each qualification has the nature of the specialisation indicated, two 
examples at present are the Certificate in InformAiion Studies (Records Management) and Diploma in Information 
Studies (Teacher- Librarianship). Future examples might include programmes in provincial information services and 
infomution technology. The model followed was previously in wide use within the Faculty of Education at the 
University. (Smith. 1984) 

Attendance is required over two 6 week summer school iessions and for two years of supervised practical work back 
at the work place ( one year for Cenificatc), During the period back at work distance education materials and 
assignmenis are used. Vr'hercver possible siudcnls arc encouraged lo participate and organise fiirihcr meetings and 
worksh^DS outlining what they have learned with supervision from the Department, This has « ripple efr^t and is 
productive of greater interest. At ieasl one of the workshops in esch field is pitched at • higher level in the 
employing organisations in order Xo ensure support from managers, an undersUnding of what their cmployeea are 
abcxit. and the benefits of improved information services. 

3.4. Iflteractive back up 

As a difficult problem is always the availability of well qualified teaching sufT both of the above prognmmcs are 

back-stopped by lir^ arrangements with overseas universitiea with espeeial expertise in the subject field. In addition 

collaboration of important national organisations in the field (sueh aa National Archives for the reeords- 

management course) means rtx)re slafT are again involved in the i^achiog proceaa. Expertise form overseaa ia 

particularly importint in the realm of mueri«l and collaborative dcvelopmeni of materiala ia a feature ia one 
clement of this progranrmve. 
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3S Nrw foniu of d«liv«r> 

Extensive improvemcnU have been made and it it unwise to continue to rely on tndtlional face to face melhods. 
Use of distance education methods has b«en commonplace at USP for many yc«ra for the education of librarians. 
Recemly UPNG has b^cn having an exchange of sufT and materialt from an Australian university that has very 
refreihing attitudes to the provision of courses especially for those in the wortplace. (Dickson) 



Given that the University has as many weeks of breaks at it does of work, re^lar scheduling of ceruin activities 
are possible cither as pans of the rcj^ilar programmes or during the breaks. Heavy use is made of the Lahare period 
- after the second semester - and linked to ihe CIS and DIS programmes. 

3.7» Policy aad planiuug support 

It has been considered imporlanl to develop policy and planning documents towards the improve mcnl of the library/ 

information infrastructure as these do not txisi resulting in counes being provided tn an absolute limbo. A$ a retuh 

of seminars conducted dunng 1991 in Papua New Guinea, however, policy and guidelines have reached a general 

degree of accepunce at both national (National Policy on Ubrar) and Information Services) and provincial 

(Provincial Infomuiion Guidelines) levels. PUnning documents cover the public library and higher education library 

sector and this will be extended ir the private sector/ govemmeni informatioa and school library aervicet during 



Both national and provincial draft policy has a aeciion on human resource development and this does provide at 
least some guidance as to potential development within the 'g^p". 

The section on "Human resources for information services* in Ihe draft national policy is as follows:- 

Thc successive development of the nation's library and informatioa aerviccs will depend on the provision of an 
ade<)uate number of Aaff with requisite knowledge and skills. Thia Impries:- 

Hhc aufTing of library and information aervices lo be in keeping with national norms and aundards 
-provision of library education and training facilities within Ptpui New Guinea 

-rationalisation of training provisions lo prevent drain on rrsourvet, plus aacmpu lo forge links and to hannoniae 
courtes U> international atandards 



3.6. Scheduling 



1992. 






*pr\>duction of spec ifical ion* of nuinpower ne<dt wilhin (he infonruilion profctsioru 
-the avaiUbiliiy of oppoituniliea for coiuinuinf educalion wilhin the country* 



4, MORE GENERAL SOLUTIONS 

Ffom our experience it Bcems nece&ury to provide for Ihe basica, for a critical masi efTect in importJint fields, for 
work to be done towards improved policy and planning, and for programme Mructurct and methoda of delivery to be 
at innovative as possible consistent with the nature of the country. For the laner to uke place it is necessary to blur 
the distinction between continuing education and the regular long courses - just as it is necessary to blur the 
distinction. if any exisU, between education and tniining. There is a need to equate the training provided with 
definite outputs and improvements in some instances and to use the courses as an opportunity to bring about 
desirable change. 

Genenlly, a more systematic Khcme of provision is requ-rcd if there is to be a logical developnrwm of personnel. 
Thiu will involve attention to the difTicult issues outlined above resulung in dire«:ied and continuous development 
and linking of courses; improved scheduling and joint activities and funding approa.-hcs; improved mcihods of follow 
up and evaluation. Work done in shon courses should be credited towards recognised diplomas. For all this 
coopeution is es.(ieniial with impnwed liaison, exchanges of information and sharing of experience and materials 
between the numerous organisations involved. 

The issue ia of such primary imporunce in the development f services and the profession and as such requires the 
urgent attention of professioiul bodies such as IFLA. The of continuing professional education could be an 

useful focus for action in developing countries where weak professiotul attitudes are deirimental to progress. 

Initially, perhaps action could be taken by CPERT of IFLA to initiate natiotui and regional approaches to the issue 
of building a coordinated aysiem of professional education in an integrative fashi'>n. This could follow on naturally 
from work they have already done towards an inventory of the aute of art and the production of a handbook and 
from odier discussions on the rationalisation and harmonisalion of progranunes. >Mien the levela for discussion are 
set then attention can be paid to the identified issues with a view to developirvg a strategic plan - in instaiKca in 
association with the IFLA Advancement of Libra rianship PrograninK. Within the South Pacific the new regional 
organitationa auch aa PIALA and the revived SCOPAL would certainly like to be involved. An tnurdisciplinary 
approach is alio needed aixl an exchange of views with those concerned in the training of Uachen, community 
dcvetopmcnt people, etc. would alio result in imponant insights and prevent misukei. 
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Abstract 

States that National Policy on Education (^^PE) ^ 
Government of India recognised the need for improving the 
quality of education in the country • Refers to the 
University Grants Coroiission's (UGC^ India) scheme for 
Orientation/Refresher courses and the establishment of 
Academic Staff Colleges (ASCs) # Estimates the number of 
academic library professionals working in the catchment 
area of Academic Staff College, Osmania University 
(ASC-OU) , and the number of refresher courses in Library 
and Information Science to be conducted to cover the entire 
population of professionals* Briefly highlights the five 
refresher courses conducted by ASC-OU and their usefulness 
and impact on the professionals of South India • 



0 INTRODUCTION 



The National Policy on Education, 1986 (NPE), 
Government of India recognised the need for improving the 
quality of education and status of the teacher by providing 
opportunities for professional and career development* It 
is proposed enhance the motivation of the teachers 
through systematic orientation/refresher courses in specific 
sxibjects, techniques and methodologies* For building up 
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motivation among the teaching commiinlty^ the NPE proposed 

2 

the following steps* 

(a) to organise specially designated orientation 
prograinines in teaching methodologies/ educational 
psychology^ pedagogy^ etc* for all new lecturers* 

(b) to organise refresher courses for serving 
teachers to cover every teacher atleast once In 
five years* 

(c) to encourage teachers to participate in seminars ^ 
symposia/ etc* 

1 UGC SCHEME FOR ORIENTATION/REFRESrIER COURSES FOR ACADEMIC 
STAFF 

In consonance vith its VII-Five Year Plan proposals end 
v;ith a view to implement the NPE programme of action^ the 
University Grants Commission (India) has formulated a scheme 
for the orientation of newly appointed college and university 
lecturers* The UGC also envisaged a scheme of Refresher 
Courses for all serving teachers in college and university 
departments*^ The Refresher Courses will provide 
opportunities for s'.erving teachers/librarians a forum to keep 
abreast of all the latest advances in the various subjects* 
With the introduction of orientation/refresher courses^ the 
UGC fervently believes that the culture of learning and 
self improvement will become an integral part of the 
educational system* 
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2 ACADEMIC STAFF COLLEGE^ OSMAltiA UNIVERSITY (ASC«OU) 

The UGC under its scheme called the Academic Staff 

Orientation Scheme (ASOS) has supported during the VII-Flve 

Year Plan the establishment of a nxiniber of Academic Staff 

Colleges (ASCs) in different universities all over the country 

to plan# organlse# implement^ monitor and evaluate on 

regular basis orientation/ref resher courses for newly 

appointed and serving teachers respectively. As a 

consequence of this scheme / the Academic Staff College at 

4 

Osmania University came into being in the year 1987. 

3 CATCH-ENT AREA FOR LIS COURSES 

The UGC has identified the Academic Staff College^ 
Osmania University (aSC-OU) as a nodel agency for conducting 
refresher courses in Library & Information Science for 
inservice lecturers in the University Departments of Library 
&£ Information Science/librarians in the lecturer's scale 
working in the University Library Schools, University 
Libraries, P.G. College and Degree College Libraries under 
the jurisdiction of the universities situated in the 
Southern and Eastern India. The scheme as envisaged by the 
UGC is Intended to provide for a four weeks Refresher Course. 

4 REFRESHER COURSES 

For teachers/librarians with a fair length of service^ 
the UGC has a scheme of Refresher Courses. These courses 
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are aimed at improving the subject comprehension of the 
lecturers/librarians^ having more than 8 years of service 
are eligible for these subject upgradation progr amines « 
The accent is exclusively on updating the subject knov/ledge 
of the participants. The UGC stipulates that seniormost 
staff iTierriber of the Department in the subject concerned be 
nominated as Course Coordinator* The Course Coordinator is 
responsible for identifying thrust areas in the field 
(Library €c Information Science) and draw the detailed 
syllabus. The Coordinator is also expected to prepare 
schedule of sessions* identifying resource persons^ monitor 
the progress of the course academically. The author of 
this paper has been nominated as Course Coordinator for 
conducting Refresher Courses in Library Si Information 
Science at Academic Staff College (ASC) * Osmania University. 

5 NUMBER OP UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN THE CATCH>iENT AREA 

The catchment area for conducting refresher courses in 
Library & Information Science cover entire Southern and 
Eastern* which comprise the Southern States* viz.* Andhra 
Pradesh* Kamataka* Kerala^ Tamilnadu and Andaman U Nicobar* 
Lakshadweep* Pondichery* and the Eastern States* viz.* 
Arunachal Pradesh* Assam* Bihar* Hanipur* Meghalaya* 
Mizoram* Nagaland* ^rissa* Sikkim* Tripura and V7est Bengal. 

In the catchment area there are 82 University level 
institutions which include deemed Universities* Professional 
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& Technical universities and Research Institutes offering 
education and research in their respective drsciplines. 
There are 384 campus and constituent colleges (C & CC) and 
2898 Affiliated Colleges (AC) ^. 

6 NUMBER OP WORKING PROFESS lONViLS 

There is no authentic statistical source which can 
provide figures as to the number of professionals in the 
lecturer's scale working in these universities and colleges • 
The Library Directory cornpiled by ILA is not comprehensive 
to arrive at definite figures which are very essential for 
planning of professional advancement programmes like Refre- 
sher Courses • Therefore on the basis of certain assun^^tions/ 
we have to proceed and arrive at certain tentative figures 
so as to plan the future courses • On an average we can take 
3 professionals in the grade of lecturer working in each 
University Library and one professional in the said scale 
working in the campus^ constituent and affiliated colleges 
in the catchment area» On the basis of these assumptions 
we can estimate that there may be 246 professionals in 82 
university level institutions (82 X 3) and 3282 professionals 
one each at 3282 campus # constituent and affiliated colleges 
totalling 3528 (246 + 3282) professionals working in the 
catchment area* 

7 PLA1^NI1:G op REFRESKER COURSES 

The UGC in its guidelines^ states that a staff college 
should conduct atji^east 4 Refresher Courses of 4 weeks 
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duration in a year with an intake of 40 participants • As 
per this stipulation, it requires at least 87 courses at an 
intake of 40 participants per course, to cover the estimated 
professionals of 3500 in the catchment area. If foxir courses 
are conducted annually it requires 22 years for the Academic 
Staff College to conduct the estimated 87 Refresher Courses • 
In order to minimise time-lag# the frequency of the courses 
v70Uld have to be accelerated so as to conduct at least six 
courses a year* If this so, it requires at least 15 years 
to cover the entire professional population stated in 
section 6* This is too long a period* Alternatively two 
more Academic Staff Colleges have to be recognised as nodal 
centres for conducting Refresher Courses for the professionals 
working in Southern and Eastern India in addition to the 
existing Academic Staff College at Osmania University* 

The three Staff Colleges can conduct 6 courses each in 
a year, i*e*^ a total of 18 courses per year. In a year 
the three Staff Colleges can cover 720 professionals (40 X 16 
730) • It requires less than five years for the three Staff 
Colleges to cover the entire population of 3500 professionals 
working in Southern and Eastern India • 

8 COURSE CONTENTS 

Keeping in view the trends and developments in Acadenic 
Librarianship and LIS Education and the requirements of the 
professionals working in University and College Libraries 
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and Teachers working in LIS schools, a course was designed 
to be conducted by the ASC-OU. Broadly the Course Contents 
are: 

1. Academic Librarianship — Concept ^ aims & objectives 
. 2. Policy perspectives 

3. Issues in Management 

4. Collection Development 

5. Physical and Bibliographical Control 

6. Academic Library Services 

7. Resource Sharing and Networking 

8. Library Building and Equipment 

9. Library Automation, and 

10. Visits to Libraries/inf ormeticn Centres 

9 COURSES COi^DUCTED 

So far the ASC-OU has conducted five Refresher Courses 
very successfully and provided an apportunity to two hundred 
practicing academic librarians. The feedback amply 
demonstrated the need for and usefulness of such Refresher 
Courses. The valuable suggestions received from the 
participants helped to redesign the course contents from time 
to time so as to make it more practical oriented^ meaningful 
and useful • The path shown by the UGC (India) perhaps is 
worth emulating by the developing countries for launching 
professional advancement programmes in LIS for the benefit 
of Academic Librarians. 
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ABSTRACT 



Continuing Professional Education in China: 

A Decade Retrospection 
Dong Xiaoying 

Library and Information Science Department, 
Peking University, China 

In China continuing professional education (CPE) in libarianship has 
developed repidly since 1980. In 1989» the proportion of personnel who have 
had formal or informal education or training was estimated to be between 
30% and 5096 of the total library population, by comparison with between 
2% and b% in 1980. The National Education Commission and the Library* 
Bureau of the Culture Ministry have played the leading role in promoting 
and organizing adult education and different kinds of training. Reviewing 
ten years development, CPE in China was composed by multilevel and 
multiform which included correspondence courses offered by library 
schools, vocational schools provided by national or regional libraries, 
radio and television college, night school for adults, community colleges, 
secondary specialized schools and short-term workshops in various 
subjects. The diversified education and training were proved effective and 
successful in meeting the urgent need for personnel because of library 
growth and development during these ten years. The problems of 
overgrowth and overlap in some programs were due to lack of coodinated 
and vigorous national planning among different systems of libraries and no 
authoritative and centralized leadership in controlling the quantity and 
quality of learning institutions. The future trend of CPE in China will give 
priority consideration to regular in-service training to all levels of 
personnel based on their working categories and updationg the knowledge 
of middle rank librarians without MLS degrees, particularly in the areas of 
library management, reference service, material conservation, application 
of computers and modem technology. 



Continuing Professional Education in China: 
A Decade Retrospective 
Dong Xiaoying 

Library and Information Science Department, 
Peking University 

1. The need and background for CPE development in 19808. 

In China* CPE in librarianship first appeared in 1955 while 
govemmeent encouraged the development of science and technology. But 
it was suddenly stopped by the Cultural Revalution (1966-1976). 
Following the ebb and flow of social change r CPE was booming during 
19808 because Chinese government cairied out open-door to outside world 
policy and highlighted economic* scientific and educational progress. 

Radical change of social environment and ambition of modernizing the 
oldest country of the world brought many new requirements and higher 
standards to the library management and services. In addition* quickly 
expanding of library buildings and service scope needed a large number of 
qualified and competent librarians. According to an estimate reported at 
national conference on education of library and information science in 
1983r the number of academic libraries would be increased from 670 in 
1982 to 990 in 1990 > while public libraries would be grown from 1770 to 
2440r which was confirmed by recent statistics. Concurrently, the most 
serious problem facing Chinese libraries was that more than 90 percent of 
practitioners in libraries never had any kind of formal or informal 
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education and training in librarianahip. It waa aurpriaingly found that 
only 8 percent of chief librariana in academic libraries had academic 

credentials from library aehoolB and that of general librarians it was 
estimated to be between 2 and 5 percent. The largest group of library 
personnel was at the age of 20-39 who had never had education and 
training in librarianship because they entered the profession during the 
Cultural Revelution. 

In 1980 > China State Council approved a document submitted by the 
National Education Commission (former Education Ministry) which 
formally issued the ranks of library professional titles. It was the first time 
in Chinese history that librarians were regarded as equal to those in other 
academic professions. The five ranks of professional titles were: clerk » 
library assistants librarian r associate research librarian and research 
librarian. The individuals who apply to a higher rank must have relevant 
working experience in libraries r competent performance in the profession 
and educational background. The pressures firom inside and outside make 
education and training of library practitioners a very critical and essential 
task. 

2. Target groups and organization of CPE 

As all levels of practitioners were waiting for opporitunities available 
to them, professional education and training had to occur in post'-practice 
first and some post-graduate based on special requirements in China. The 
target groups which were given priority consideration werCi (1) library 
practitioners without any formal or informal education and training! (2) 
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library managers who had potential for development but without 
•ystematic training in modem management theory and akilL (3) special 
subjects without formal education and training in library science. (4) 
librarians with long working experience but without records of formal 
schooling. 

The responsibility of providing CPE programs was shared by library 
schools* adult education institutions, national and regional libraries, the 
Library Bureau of Cultural Ministry, the Working Commission for 
Academic libraries and Association of Government. Academic Sinica and 
Military Libraries belonged to China Society of Library Science. The 
National Education Commission has been playing a very important role in 
promoting and directing the professional education and training. In 1980 
the Commission issued an offical document to advocate the reform and 
development in adult education. One of its objectives was to provide more 
opporitunities of higher education to those without records of formal 
schooling. In libraries, the decision earned many supportors who appealed 
to gather all strength from society to develop adult and vocational 
education in librarianship. One factor should be considered when people 
evaluate the growth of adult education in this period. That is there were 
only two library schools-one at Peking University and one at Wuhan 
University with about 100 graduates annually before 1980. Although four 
new schools were established in 1982. the number of graduates with 
academic credentials couldn't meet the large requirement of personnel 
throughout the country. So adult education became a very important 
supplement to general higher education in China. With nearly a ten-year 
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effortr more than 50 percent of library practitionera have accepted various 
kinds of adult education in librarianahip by part-time study. Since the 
basic aim was reached, the National Education Commission issued 
another new document in ld89 determining to develop in-service training 
instead of some adult education programs. 

Influenced by the decentralized management system among different 
types of libraries in China. CPE programs were organized separately 
within the system of public libraries r academic libraries and research 
librariesi sponsored by the Library Bureau of Cultural Ministry » the 
Working Commission for Academic Libraries and Association of Govern- 
ment. Academic Sinica and Military Libraries respectively. A section of 
library education and training was set in China Society of Library Science 
in 1982. but for various reasons it couldn't play a powerful role in 
coordination and cooperation of the CPE programs and teaching materials 
. among different type of libraries. 

S. Diversified education and training programs 

Reviewing ten year's development, CPE programs were composed of 
multilevels and multiforms including corrspondence courses offered by 
library schools of universities r vocational schools provided by national 
and regional libraries. China Central Television and Radio Broadcasting 
University, night school for adults., community colleges r special training 
classes and short-term workshops in various subjects. 

The Working Commission for Acacdemic Libraries, for instance r have 
given priority consideration of CPE programs in its medium^rm 
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planning. Since 1980 » it has entrusted a dozen library schools to run a 
series of special training courses and workshops for chief librarians, 
subject specialists, reference librarians and librarians in acquisition 
divisions from academic libraries nationwide. The courses t usually 
running from several weeks to one year, were provided by faculties of 
library schools or senior librarians. The subjects were carefully selected 
according to the urgent need of library practice and long-term policy of 
development. 

The courses for subject specialists » for example, were concentrated on 
the principles and methods of subject information retrieval from foreign 
access tools included their principles and method in order to help them to 
give bibliography instruction to university library users. In 1987» the 
Working Commission made out a regulation demanding that each 
academic library send at least one manager to accept special training in 
modem management for half a year. This regular program provided 
courses on modem management of academic libraries and its current 
trends^ application of information technology and equipmentt and many 
group discussions on common problems in cuirrent situations. The special 
training class or workshop often attracted many participants, those from 
minority regions were always given priority consideration. Some partici- 
pants were asked by the oi^anizer to make a survey in a local library and 
make suggestions on how to improve its service. The report could be 
regarded as a proof that students had really lesirned something new and 
useiuL Most trainees were supported by the libraries both in tuition and 
released time because they were expected to make innovations in their 
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future careers when the itudy was finished. Studenta usually get 
recognition or certification from the organizer or the Working Commis- 
sion. 

Correspondence courses offered by the library schools were a kind of 
formal education and training. In 1989> the number of library schools were 
up to fifty, eighteen of them offered diversified programs of adult 
education such as correspondence courses, night schooL workshops etcr 
Library and Information Science Department of Peking University, for 
example, was the earliest and most well-known for its correspondence 
course in China. Many correspondence course spots were established in 
other cities where professional education were easily accessible to local 
practitioners. The department has provided syllabi, guidelines, text- 
books and term test paper to each location. The faculties travelled around 
the spots to give face-to-face lessons to local students. The local libraries 
where the courses were offered, were in charge of organizing students 
self-directed learning and getting assistance from local teachers. The 
textbooks and guidelines for correspondence atudents were more con 
densed, specialized and practical comparing with these for under- 
graduates. There were two educational systems for correspondence 
students: first three years for medium-level diploma, and another three 
years for degree equal to a bachelors. 

In 1985, China Central Television and Radio Broadcasting University, 
headed by the National Education Commission, began to offer the course 
in librarianship and enrolled students across the nation. Employees of 
libraries with at least two years working experience and aged below 45 
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were admitted if they passed a national examination. The students were 
required to take a three year part-time course by watching TV or listening 
to cassettes which were recorded by well-known teachers from library 
schools of Peking Univevsity and Wuhan Universitiy. The students must 
take 8-12 hours a week to watch or listen to the lectures and another 
12-14 hours to do self-study. The syllabus contained basic and special 
courses with a series of textbooks. To such a large-scale education 
program, the management mainly depended on close cooperation between 
central university and its local branches located in each province » city 
and county libraries. In 1988, 10,000 students graduated with the diploma 
-awarded by the university while 3000 recruits enrolled at the same time. It 
was the largest professional education program in 1980s « 

The National Library of China and six regional libraries have created 
vocational schools for local librarians since 1982. It was a much smaller 
program lasting four years. The Natianal Library of China » for instance, 
enrolled only 5(h70 students annually. Most lecturers were experienced 
librarians who compiled teaching material themselves rather than coping 
textbooks from library schools. 

Adult education was an important chance for library practitioners to 
get recognition in their professional education . They had to get permission 
from the libraries and pay tuition fee for their study. Most libraries 
provided financial support according to student's study records. Syllabi 
for adult education generally contained basic course i required courses and 
optional subjects. Students must complete credits* pass each term test and 
submit a thesis before graduation . 
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4. Current problems and future trends. 

The diversified education and training programs in librarianship have 
proved efTective and successful in meeting the urgent need for personnel 
because of library growth and develpment during these ten years. Most 
trainees acquired the ability for lifelong learning and performed important 
roles in their working environments • 

The problems of overgrowth and overlap in some programs were due to 
lack of coordinated and vigorous national planning among different 
systems of libraries and no authoritative and centralized leadership in 
controlling the quantity and quality of learning institutions. Lack of 
telecommunication facilities and audio visual equipment have made 
distance education very hard work. Teachers had to tour across the 
country to give correspondence lessons exhausted. Much time and money 
were spent on railways. 

The National Education Commission started to reduce the number of 
adult education in 1990 and to impose a more strictly overall admini- 
stration. Some institutions were closed because of shortage of students. 
In-Service training, which closely related with improvement of library 
work, is becoming a dominant program of CPE in 19906. After two years 
disscussion about the issue* the revised dociunent will be published this 
year. Standards of working categories are being made by the Library 
Bureau. Personnel of all levels are asked to have regular in-service 
training based on their position in order to meet the working standard and 
to follow the progress of the profession. The Working Commission for 
Academic libraries has planned to provide more advanced CPE programs 
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to subject specialists. 

Some library schools are planning to prepare special courses for 
post-graduates who are in middle rank positions in libraries in the fields 
of library and information management, reference services, user studies 
and applications of computer and information technology. Following the 
continuing growth of economics and progress of modem technology in 
China r we believe that CPE programs will get more emphasis in 
professional development and reach a higher standard in 1990s. 
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Grounded Theory and Qu«Ht«tiv9 Methodology 

Dftrlene E. Welngand, Ph.D. 

that are being studied, quantitative techniques use statistics to predict how and why people behave as 
they do under certain [experimental and control] conditions, in library settings, these techniques can be 
very useful 3 

Quantitative research tends to deal in large announts of data which, through repeated sampling, 
can then be generaii26d to represent that total population. Data collection techniques involve rigorous 
standardization, utilizing such strategies as pre-tests to demonstrate validity and reliability. However, 
quantitative research is tar from perfect, and displays both advantages and disadvantages. 

The chief advantages of a controlled experiment lie in: 1) the isolation of the experimental 
variable and its impact over time; and 2) the possibility of replicating a given experiment several times, 
utilizing several different groups of subjects. The greatest weakness lies in artificiality; social processes 
observed to occur within a laboratory setting might not necessarily occur within more natural social 
settings.^ 

The process of counting and measuring is most effective when quite a bit Is already known about 
the object(s) of analysis. However, if a certain phenomenon is observed and littie infonmation is available 
concerning why or how it happens, then meaningful lists of preceded answer alternatives cannot be 
constructed. In such a situation, qualitative methods can flesh out what is really happening.^ 

While the quantitative approach to research is highly valued and has produced meaningful and 
lasting results, we should acknowledge that ail social research-and much that is designated as scientific 
research--has qualitative aspects and subjective elements. In the physical sciences, the choice of which 
factors to include and exclude in designing a controlled experiment is that of informed, but subjective, 
human judgment. In the life sciences, there is careful observation and measurement of vital signs, yet the 
objects of study are human beings-affected by the qualitative elements of individual psychological and 
emotional responses. In summary, therefore, if the objective is to measure how often something occurs 
and describe what is found in strictly controlled terms, then the quantitative method is appropriate. If, 
however, it is the Vhy** of the occurance that is to be examined, then qualitative research will give a more 
complete analysis.^ 

In tenns of soc^^ research, the fieW of study is also concerned with human beings-but this time 
with behaviors and interactions, rather than physical attributes. It is qualitative methodology that has the 
capability of examining subjects within a full social context and, as a branch of research design, it has been 
markedly underrated. This neglected methodology has suffered under a yoke of low social and academic 
prestige but. unlike the artificial models developed in experimental research, it relates empirically with 
the •ubject(i) under analyeis. Therefore, it can provide insights into the objects of study that are 
otherwise less likely to occur. In the pursuit of discovery, these insights are necessary to the 
development of a full three-dimensional model. 
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Grounded Theory and Ouaiitativ« Methodology 

Dartene E. Wsingand, Ph.D. 

In libraries, qualitative studies can focus on viewing experiences from the perspective of those 
involved: librarians, users, and administrators. The researcher attempts to understand why those 
individuals, who are operating within a library setting, react as they do.^ Descrptive data are gathered and 
analyzed in order to "see" the setting or activity from the participant(s)' point of view. 

Strengths and Umitations 

Qualitative methodology has had its greatest influence in formulating the position that recognizes 
the importance of two perspectives of human behavior: extemeil and internal^. While quantitative 
research has the ability to address external behavior, it becomes silent when internal behavior is to be the 
object of analysis. The internal, or inner, perspective emphasizes the importance of mental and social 
processes in the context of participation in an activity. Therefore, the nature of such strategies as in-depth 
interviewing and group discussions as research strategies creates an optimum environment in which 
mental and social processes can be studied within a partidpative interaction between interviewee and 
interviewer or among group parlicipants. 

Yet, although in-depth interviews and group discussions are regarded by many as the baseline of 
qualitative methodology, application of specific techniques must be appropriate to the problem to be 
solved. Certain problems and clients will respond to one type of approach, while other problems and 
other clients may be better suited to another strategy. There is no one ''con-ect'' way to apply qualitative 
methods to problem-solving; the method selected must be appropriate to the problem under analysis. 

In seeking solutions to problems, qualitative methodology allows the researcher to ''get close to 
the data," thereby developing the analytical, conceptual, and categorical components of explanation from 
the data ltself*-rather than from the preconceive . rigidly structured, and highly quantified techniques that 
confine the empirical social world to operational pre-definiticns and structure. Therefore, the empirical 
sodai world is examined by requiring the researcher to interpret that real worid from the perspective of the 
subjects of investigation. 9 Research funds are invested in depth and detail, not in breadth, t ieavier 
demands are made on researcher and respondent(s) in terms of time and effort. 

This is a more holistic design and, in this endeavor, it may be appropriate to "borrow" research 
methodologies from other disciplines where the academic tradition has been the in-depth study of people- 
•i.e., the ethnographic techniques of anthropology and the qualitative methods of sociology.i^ In so 
doing, "controlling" for variables is replaced by description ot all the permutations that affect the situation. 

The value of a series of qualitative approaches drawn from these disciplines is discussed by 
Evelyn Jacob in a review articte: specifically, a typology of five approaches are presented as "qualitative 
research traditions":^^ 
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1. EcoloQlcal PsvcholoQv. ..bv studying an individual's behaviors within a context, the 
interdependency between person and context is illuminated. 

2. Holistic EthnQQraDhv> ..bv studying an entire community through its beliefs and practices, its 
patterns and vidues are illuminated. 

3. Ethnography of Communication. , .bv studying patterns of face-to-face interactions and other 
scenes within institutions, the roles arxl outcomes of such exchanaes are illuminated. 

4. Cognitive AnthroDoloav. ..by studying the principles by which cognitive schema are organized, 
the semantic organization of the world is illuminated. 

5. Symbolic Interactionism. .. which assumes that the human actor interprets experience 
individuaily, constructing meanings and acts as sodal products, and reflecting the perspectives 
and processes of an emergent sodal life. 

Such approaches to inquiry can lead to the creation of questions that will explore uncertainties 
and unknowns. David Carr asserts that, from his perspective, such research Viil have the best chance of 
reflecting vividly the real worid of a cultural institution and its users" and that "every inquirer must be 
charged to occupy the setting, feel it through sense and imagination, [and] envision it as an operatir)g 
organism-^t simply as an institution." In so doing, he has lound it possible to see the l!brary...as a 
construction grounded in the minds and sensibilities of human beings; as an assemblage at once 
capturing and defining the spirit and need of its community; and even as a strangely contoured, vibrant, 
living work of human culture and (in the broadest sense) human art.^^s 

Over time, this "qualitative knowledge of the communities, cultures and learners who use and 
sustain libraries" can bQ more important than quantifiable data because it is essential to know this kind of 
information first, in order to provide that contextual knowledge that can give quantities significance.^^ 

Set against this nch tapestry, qualitative research can also be instnjmentai in illuminating social 
policy. In discussing the contribution of qualitative research to sodal policy, five categories of purpose, 
each relating to a different research question, can be identified 

1. Contextual or descriotive research: What's going on here? 

2. Diagnostic research : Why does it exist or happen? 

3. Evaluation research: How well does it happen or exist? 

4. Strategic research: What fif anything] should be done about it? 

5. Contribution to research theory: generation ot theoretical statements, at one level or another, 
about the sodal world. 
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In thQS€ fiv>j categories of pu''"'"'?59, insteac. i! beginning v/:i: a hyp:, i?: : mat must be rr • n 
either true or false, casting a broad net tor data al^^ vs the theory e^^^^rge ovbr thG process of daff 
collection--grounding the devt:^ioping theory in the Jata itself. Ramer than formulating a hypothesis and 
going on to test it [the experimental design model], qualitative methods engage in theory construction 
during th^ process of the research effori. In the fifth category-contribution to research theory-*one term 
commonly attributed to this mode is "grounded theory" and shall be discussed in OKX-e detsul. 

Grounded Theory As a Process of Discovery 

As mentioned eariier, qualitative research can be utilized in conjunction with quantitative 
methods; in such a configuration, the qualitative process infonns the experimental design. This 
arrangement satisfies those researchers who believe that only quantitative research yields rigorously 
verified hypotheses and results. However, this overemphasis on verification of theory has hampered the 
process of generating theory. 

But there are other researchers who contend that qualitative research-quite apart from the role as 
prelude to quantifiable data collection and analysis-should be scrutinized for its usefulness in the 
discovery of substantive theory-the formulation of concepts and th^i'' interrelation into a set of 
hypotheses for a given substantive area, such as library operations. When substantive theory-building 
is viewed from the perspective of "grounding" the hypotheses in qualitative data, it can be defined as 
"grounded theory"-the discovery of theory from data systematically obtained from social research. 
Because the theory formation is allowed to evolve, rather than being the initial driving force behind the 
research, a universe of possibility is opened to the researcher. The process allows for serendipity, for 
inclusion of the unexpected. 

Substantive theory cannot be formulated by merely applying a formal theory. [Ignoring the need 
to discover substantive theory tha( is relevant to a given area is often the result of believing that formal 
theories can be directly applied to an area and that these pre-established formal theories supply all the 
necessary concepts and hypotheses. This frequently results in a forcing of the data into pre-existing 
pattems and ignores relevant concepts and hypotheses that might have otherwise emerged, 

Rather, a substantive theory must formulated at the beginning of the research process in order to 
see which of a range of existing formal theories might be applicable in order to further develop and refine 
the substantive formulation. Allowing concepts and hypotheses to emerge on their own enables the 
researcher to ascertain which of the range of formal theories might be more inclusive of the substantive 
theories. This begins a process in which the substantive theory becomes a strategic link in the formulation 
and development of formal theory based on data-^grounded" formal theory in contrast to formal theory 
based on logical speculation. 
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In terms of soda! research, what should theory be able to do? The followmg outcomes have been 
suggested:^^ 

* To enable prediction and explanation of behavior 

* To be useful in theoretical advance 

* To be usable in practical applications 

* To provide a perspective on behavior 

* To guide and provide a style for research on particular areas of behavior 

These outcomes imply that a structure must be aeated to handle data, to provide a franrtework for 
conceptual analysis, and, in so doing, allow categories and hypotheses to emerge. In such a process, the 
hypothesis is an end result, rather than a starting point. In fact, theories based on data [rather than 
theories proven correct/incon'ect by data] are more likely to last, to be more basically sound. Data is not 
"forced" to fit; data is nurtured until the bud of theory begins to flower. Examples are not "discovered** to 
fit pre-conceptions; examples gently lead theory-building along. "Relevant" is never considered as a 
parameter; insight and serendipity often foster creative linkages previously never imagined. 

The type of data collected is different than that utilized in empirical design. The perspectives of 
many different individuals are gathered, reported, and synthesized. Direct quotations are likely to be 
incorporated into the reporting process. Unlike quantitative research, where replication of the study is a 
goal in order to demonstrate validity and reliability^ qualitative research is intended to be unique and 
grounded in the specific situation under analysis. 

Therefore, although this type of research typically begins with a few facts in order to establish the 
environment and parameters of the research, data serve not as predicators but as illuminators of the 
process as it emerges. While data can be collected, little is generally known as to "why" such data exists. 
Various theories can be proposed, but no one really knows. Grounded theory will absorb all the bits of 
data and allow them to fk>w along together until, hopefully, they merge at long last into a final hypothesis. 
The themes that emerge and fuse into theory attempt to "describe the social worid studied so vividly that 
the reader, like the researcher, can literally see and hear its people.**^^ 

Enhancing the Grounded Theory Process 

Regardless of the area of interest and the exact techniques to be employed, there are aspects 
that can enharK^e the research structure that should be discussed: 1 ) the collection and analysis of data; 

2) the maximization of substantive theory's credibility by using comparative groups in the research design 

3) the resercher's trust in believing in what s/he knows; 4) the researcher's conveying results to others 
through publication so that others may judge the theory; and 5) the relatk>n of discovery of substantive 
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theory to its further rigorous testing.^^ 

Cdtection and Analysis of Data> The beginning of fieldwork may be anywhere along a continuum 
from fuzzy to defined, but connections are rapidly made between observation and hypothesizing. It is not 
unusual for multiple hypotheses to be pursued simultaneously, with evidence causing some to bubble to 
the surface while others sink quietly out of sight. In additton, rt is common for the researcher to establish 
preliminary frameworks so that different hypotheses and pieces of evidence can be clustered and 
relationships determined. Concurrently, periods of data collection are typically interspersed with periods 
of reflection so that systematic analysis can move the research forward. This analytk:al thinking enables 
the researcher to engage in impfcrt coding and categorization and the analytk: f ranrework begins to firm up 
until it forms a systematic substantive theory. This back and forth activity reinforces the researcher's belief 
in her/his personal knowledge and the integrity of the research process. 

Credibility Through Comparison Groups. Traditionally, fieWwork has been done primarily on a 
case study model, with groups being studied one at a time. However, it is possible to build the research 
design around comparison between multiple groups. One or a few groups can be used in the initial phase 
of investigation, with the logic of the emerging framework driving the selection of subsequent groups that 
will be compared one against the other(s). Such comparisons support the credibility of the final theory in 
two ways: 1) Replication is built into the research, relieving the ultimate readers of drawing points of 
similarity [or dissimilarity] between the attributes of a cited single group and their own research experience; 
and 2) The researcher, because of the multiple groups, can Identify where a particular order of events is 
more or less likely to occur, where "soft spots" may require reformulation of a hypothesis. 

In addition, the continual comparison among groups highlights areas of similarities and differences 
that are important for theory fomnatlon and the buikiing of stmctural categories, with generalized relations 
among the categories flowing into hypothesis development. 

Trust in Personal Knowledge. The researcher develops the framework throughout the process of 
collection and analysis of qualitative data and careful verification of hypotheses throughout the process. 
By living in the worid of the research design, testing and verifying partial analyses atong the way, the 
researcher fomiulates a final substantive theory. This theory is grounded in the process itself and in the 
data which nurtured it. Because of this proximity to the investigation, the researcher has developed a 
deep conviction concerning the credibility of the analysis-not just in the pieces ot analysis, but also in the 
systematic orderir^g that has evolved. 
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Conveying Credibility Through Publication. In order to conyey the credibility o1 the theory to the 
colleague/reader, that reader will need to understand the researcher's evolyed framework; this is normally 
done through the writer's persuasive argument and use o1 language. The observed social world must be 
described so vividly that the reader can not only "see and hear its people** [as described eariier], but can 
also see and hear in the context of the theoretical framework. The use of quotations from interviews 
and/or fiekJnotes, description, nan^attve. and accounts of personal experiences. Both analytic and 
sensitizing language are part of the writer's toolbox. If the reader can become sufficiently engaged in the 
written account so that a feeling of vicarious participation is present, the probability of subjective belief in 
the credibility of the research rises dramatically. 

However, there is also an objective approach to the writing that the reader uses to *read between 
the lines" and assess the various components of the research design and how the researcher arrived at 
the conclusions. The reader, in order to lest** the theory in terms of congruence with his/her own worid 
and experience, will make correctbns and adjustments, ultimately discounting and/or validating various 
pieces of the research design. Therefore, the detennination of credibility through publication is a joint 
responsibility between researcher-writer and reader. 

Rloor and Addrtionai Testing. The plausibility of qualitative analysis is often sufficient to satisfy 
most readers. Where further rigor is indicated, subsequent testing should be inherently consistent and 
compatible with the original research, plus more rigorous in design. Ideological bias in favor of one 
method must be resisted, particulariy if that method is quantitative in nature. In fact, the qualitative analysis 
is frequently the last stop" and is tvpicaiiy only modified because of the influence of new researdi and 
changing environmental conditions. 

In summary, the continual intermeshing of data collectbn arKl analysis is key to bringing the 
research to a dose. When the researcher is convinced that the conceptual f rameworklorms a systematic 
theory, that it is a reasonably accurate statement of the matters studied, that it is presented in a fonn 
possible for others to use fn studying a similar area, and that the results can be published with confidence, 
then the end of the research is near. While data can always be re-examined and re-configured, probably 
little of value is learned when the identified categories have been saturated and it is time for closure.^^ 

Applying Grounded Theory 

The practical application of grounded theory requires theory development that exhibits [at least] 
four properties 

1. The theory must doselv fit the substantive area in whfch It will be us^. Therefore, it must 
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Closely correspond to the data without rellecting the ideals and values of the researcher or popular views 
or myths. When the tit is not genuine, there may be a temptation to distort the data or foroe it into artif idal 
configurations. A grounded theory that faithfully represents the realities of the substantive area also has 
been induced (not deduced] from a lull range of data. 

2. It must be readily understandable bv favmen concerned with the area If the fit is reasonable, it 
is likely that the theory wi!l be understarxlable to those who work in the substantive area. This is an 
important conskleration. since the readiness to apply theory to practice depends in large part upon this 
ability to understand. 

3. K must be suffidentlv general to be applicable to diverse daily situations within the area. In 
temrts of conceptual level, the researcher must walk a fine line between being overfy abstract, thereby 
losing the ability to create identification, while being sufficiently abstract to be able to generalize and adapt 
to changing conditions. This is more achieveable if the data in whk^ the theory is grounded are diverse 
and represent a spectrum of possibilities. In addition, the theory must be seen as in a continual process of 
reformulation as it is applied-over Wme and within changing conditions. 

4. It must allow the user partia) control over the stmcture and process of daily situations as thev 
change through time. The person or persons translating theory into practice must have enough control 
on a daily basis to make the application worth trying. The person(s) applying the theory must be able to 
understand and analyze ongoing situational realities, to produce and predict change in them, and to 
predict and control consequences. Therefore, the generalizability of the theory and basic 
understandability are crucial factors in engendering the environment of control. 

Example in a Library Setting. In a study of library anxiety, twenty instructors assigned and 
collected search journals from students in their English composition classes over a two-year period. 
These diary-like entries described both the search process and how the students felt about that process. 
A final in-dass essay addi 3sssed four basic questions: 

• What were your experiences using the library to find information for your research paper? 

• How did you feel about the library and your ability to use it? 

• Did these feelings change over the course of the semester? 

• How do you feel about using the library now?23 

Most of the students described feeling "lost** due to one or more of the following factors: size of 
the library, lack of knowledge about where things were k>cated, how to begin, and what to do. 
Descriptions of their feelings led to the formulation of a grounded theory that "when confronted with the 
need to gather informatkx^ in the library for their first research paper, many students become so anxkHJS 
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that they are unable to approach the problem logically or effectively.'^^ 

When the minimal four properties introduced above are held up as mirror to this example, the 
following conclusions can be infen-ed: 

1 . The theory has a good fit with the substantive area of students, the library, and subsequent 
interactions. 

2. It is understandable by both iibranans and students. 

3. The concept of anxiety is general enough to be applicable to a wide range of students and 
situations. 

4. The librarians have control of both the structure and process of situational remedies. 
Ultimately, measures were taken to provide bibliographic instmction and closer contact with a 

librarian. Formulating a grounded theory of library anxiety and its underlying causes helped librarians and 
faculty to better understand the problems students were encountering-and to design remedies to 
address the problem. 

Conclutlon 

The m ost effective grounded theory is developed by experienced researchers-but is usable by 
either researchers or practitioners. This property makes qualitative research parlicuiariy appealing as an 
effective bridge between theory and practice. If property formulated through an iterative process of data 
collection and reflection/analysis--and constructed with the four properties of fit, understandability, 
generality and control firmly in place-then grounded theory and qualitative methodology have a premier 
place in the research arsenal. Equality-or the lack thereof-wlth quantitative measurement is not the 
issue; rather, appropriate application of flexible '-esearch methods is key to effective problem-solving. 
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ABSTRACT 

Research is an essential activity to achieve progress in science, 
and science's development is necessary to innovate industrial 
goods. However, science is mainly developed in nations of the 
Northern Hemisphere, where knowledge and economic wealth are 
accumulated • 

Countries with the so-called developing economies perform some 
research activities, but their work is done in those research areas 
that require less economic investment and are in the outskirts of 
science* 

Mexico, as a developing economy, is not an exception. It^s 
research falls in the peripheiry of world science • This nation's 
economy ranks as the 14th in the world* Such progress was achieved 
by importing technology from abroad, therefore building up an 
economy with borrowed knowledge. 

This paper discusses Mexico's efforts to improve research 
activities, and limitations on the country in reaching better 
ranking in research output. The role of Library and information 
research is also discussed briefly in relation to it^s role in 
providing services to other disciplines* research. 



1. INTRODDCTION 



Mexico is regarded by bibl iometr ic studies as being in the 
periphery of science [2, 3 ] . This low-ranking position in the 
world of science contrasts with the socio-economic development of 
the country, which despite not being a developed economy, is one of 
the most advanced among developing nations • This contrasting 
Mexican development and some problems that inhibit research are 
discussed in this paper. Governmental increased expenditures and 
efforts to improve research are also analyzed « Furthermore, 
discussion focuses on science and technology (S&T), and the role of 
library and information science research to identify researchers *s 
information needs. 



2. PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 

Economic gro%rth, productivity increases and increases in living 
standards are closely related to technological change [1]. 
Technology, on the other hand, as a product of science which 
generates new knowledge, is the creative application such 
knowledge, i«e« the physical embodiment or the physical building of 
blocks of products [8], and know-how on materials, energy and 
information transformation, i*e. the knowledge-base itself [5]. 

Any economy requires technology to develop it^s industrial economy. 
However, not every economy needs to do research to have technology, 
as is the case of developing countries, like Mexico (See table 1). 
Mexico ^s economy has become number 14 in the world in terms of 
Gross National Product, but this achievement has been made with 
imported technology. Mexico ^s industrial base has been developed 
with foreign-produced knowledge in the form of patents, books, 
periodicals, know-how and technology transfer by big corporations ♦ 
Such imports have been crucial in Mexico ^s economic achievements* 

However, Mexico recognizes that it needs a knowledge base to be 
able to anticipate, choose, and manage technological change, in 
order to ensure constant socio-economic development and have a 
healthy growth. 

Table 1 



LESS RESEARCH IS NEEDED IN EARLY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Most third world countries perform little research 
Import books and journals 
Education is based on foreign knowledge 
Technology is imported 

Large corporations are source technology 



3. GOVERmfEHT INCRBASBD RESEARCH BUDGET 



The Mexican government has recognized that If the country is to 
sustain Its growth, it has to create its own research base to adapt 
and create new technologies of national concern. 

Mexico, as a result, has taken several measures to Improve 
education and research in the last two decades. These efforts have 
been mainly devoted to S&T research, even though the number of 
students in scientific and applied disciplines is smaller than 
those enrolled in social sciences and the htuaanities [9]. These 
disciplines were the only ones to have a coordinating and funding 
government body up to two years ago. This organization, the 
National Council for Science and Technology (CONACYT), was funded 
in 1972. Universities have followed this trend by supporting more 
science and technology, like the National University of Mexico 
(UNAH), which has more researchers in science and technology than 
in any other field [11]. 

Training of students in S&T abroad has been a priority. CONACYT 
gave grants to more than 5,000 graduate students per annum to study 
abroad during Mexico ^s oil boom. Nowadays^ the number of grants to 
study abroad are much less, but nonetheless they are almost for 
graduate studies in science and technology. A more recent measure 
to improve research in all fields has been the creation of the 
National System of Researchers (SNI) in 1984. This government 
financed body provides salary grants to most researchers, if they 
comply with a minimum criteria. Researchers can request salary 
grants if they qualify in terms of research productivity, such as 
number of publications. Grants vary from $300 to $1,000 American 
dollars per month. There were 5,382 researchers who qualified for 
grants in 1991 [10]. There is no limit in the number of 
researchers who can receive these grants. So there could be more if 
there were suitable candidates. 

A similar program was created in 1990 to reward the academic 
performance of lecturers. They can receive a complement to their 
salaries if they prove to be in the forefront of teaching 
activities. Activities which they are required to perform, besides 
teaching, are research and publications (See table 2). 

Table 2 



GOVERNMENT SUPPORT TO RESEARCH 

Grants for all qualified researchers 
Grants to lecturers 

Special support to top postgraduate programs 
Gives research grants for science and technology 



Moreover, teaching and research have to now undergo an annual 
evaluation in postgraduate schools. CONACYT established an 
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evaluation criteria last year for all programs in science and 
technology (S&T). Here, one factor, among others taken into 
account is the amount and quality of research. This government 
evaluation of S&T academic programs will certainly increase the 
quality of teaching, because professors will require a Ph.D. degree 
to teach at master programs, and have to do research. As a reward 
universities and polytechnics which meet this criteria are entitled 
to received greater extra funding, and students are eligible to get 
grants . 

4. RESEARCH IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF SCIENCE 

As stated before, despite Mexico^ s increased efforts to improve 
national research performance, the country ranks poorly in research 
output, if compared to developed nations [2,3]. Research done in 
Mexico is still on the periphery of science. So far, this country 
has never received a science Nobel prize. If the number of papers 
published by Mexicans in core journals is analyzed, there can also 
be the conclusion that research activity is low compared to other 
countries [7]. 

Table 3 



RESEARCH LIBRARIES 



Low number of periodicals 
Best ones concentrated in Mexico City 
Library networking is limited 
Limited budgets 



The limited research output is due to several factors- One of them 
is that financial support and government policies do not cater to 
some of the basic factors which are required by researchers. 
Mexican researchers still do their job with limited resources* At 
most research centers libraries have poor and outdated stocks (See 
table 3). Also researchers seldom have financial support to attend 
national meetings, not to mention international conferences. 
Moreover, researchers often have personal limitations which affect 
their job, such as poor command of English. 



Table 4 




RESEARCH IN THE OUTSKIRTS OP SCIENCE 



Lack of up-to-date equipment 

Difficult access to latest science developments 
Limited support to attend national meetings 
Researchers seldom attend international meetings 
English language is a barrier to literature and 
publishing 
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5. lACK OF RESEARCH CDLTDRE 

However, Mexico^s najor problem is the lack of a research culture. 
Despite its developing economy, it has the resources to devote to 
research activities, but they are not used efficiently due to a 
misconception of research. 

Most higher education authorities ignore the importance of 
research, how it Is performed, and what is its purpose. Out of 386 
universities and polytechnics, only 65 have researchers with the 
SNI recognition. Among them, 4 3 have less than ten SNI 
recognitions, 7 institutions have less than 20, four less than 40, 
and eleven have more than 40. However, UNAM has 1,504 SNI 
researchers, followed by the National Polytechnic with 257, and the 
University of Puebla with 91 [10]. 

The rest of higher education institutions (321) fail to have any 
researchers recognized by SNI. Several of these universities have 
more than 20,000 students. This failure to qualify for a SNI grant 
is due to the fact that lecturers seldom do research as part of 
their teaching job, because SNI conditions to award grants are 
based on minimum standards. 

Research, in a few words, is not a priority at universities. Most 
institutions focus their attention on teaching and seldom combine 
academic activities with research. Teaching methods of the 
conductive type are still popular. Students are taught by 
memorizing texts and seldom by using methods of scientific inquiry 
(See table 5) . 



Tabl-; 5 



I LAC 



LACK OF RESEARCH CULTURE 




L Lecturers seldom do research 
Research is not part of teaching activities 
Education fails to provide research skills 
Learning is based on memorization of texts 
Education is not research oriented 
University managers ignore meaning of research 

Another problem, related to research, is that Mexican higher 
education is not exposed to foreign developments. It does not have 
students and professors from abroad, except a few in some of the 
larger institutions. On top of that, universities and polytechnics 
have academic personnel who, in most cases, have never visited a 
similar organization from abroad. This is a major limitation 
because most people at universities are inward looking, and ignore 
the importance of research. 



A similar problem is faced by universities in relation to industry. 
Higher education evolves Isolated from the research needs of 



industry. Moreover, industry in Mexico seldom relies on local 
research to overcome its problems or to support their product 
development programs. Large corporations, which acknowledge more 
value to research, have their headquarters abroad, usually in a 
developed nation, where they commission their research work to 
conational universities, or have their own research facilities. 



6« RESEARCH IS HIGHLY CENTRALIZED 

Besides Mexico ^s lack of research culture then is its geographical 
unbalance. Most research activity is heavily concentrated in the 
capital, where nearly 20% of the total population lives, but more 
than 60% of research is carried out there. It would be desirable 
for. the country to have research facilities at universities from 
outside Mexico City. It is obvious that universities and 
polytechnics need to do research related at least to local 
problems. If professo*rs were to do research, they would also 
improve their teaching, since any lecturer could teach better 
knowledge. So far, a student studying outside Mexico city has a 
minimal chance of having a researcher as his/her teacher. 

Health sciences are an example of research centralization. Licoa 
and Cronin [6] identified in the four major online databases of the 
health sciences 1,302 papers produced by Mexican educational 
institution between 1982--1986. Almost 75% of these papers were 
from Mexico City. 

The overwhelming centralization of research at Mexico City^s 
universities is due, perhaps, to these universities receiving 
greater government funding. The National Council of Science and 
Technology recognizes that 62% of its budget was allocated to these 
institutions during this year [4]. The National System of 
Researchers (SNI) awarded as well nearly 75% of its grants to 
researchers who work at institutions from Mexico City. 



1. LIBRARY AMD INFORMATION SCIENCE RESEARCH 

The problems of Mexican research discussed, so far, are applicable 
to most disciplines. Library and information science (LIS) 
research presents similar characteristics. Research activity is 
greatly concentrated in Mexico City. There are five centers which 
carry research in library and information science related fields, 
and all of them are located in Mexico City. 

Research endeavors are traditional topics of librarianship, i.e. 
cataloguing, bibliography, etc. Topics related to new information 
technologies and information retrieval are not yet part of research 
in library and information science. An analysis of publications of 
recent years reflects that only 5% of the titles are about new 
technologies. 
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Library and infonration science in Mexico has, on the other hand, 
its ovm characteristics. There are only two journals in the field, 
for a country that has more than 5,000 libraries. Also Mexico does 
not yet have a Ph.D. program in this subject, which limits research 
output and the training of researchers. The country has less than 
10 people with a doctorate in LIS. There are five library schools 
and none of them carry out research, due to few full-time 
lecturers. Research is done outside library schools, because none 
of the five existing research centers is part of a school (See 
table 6 ) • 

Table 6 




INFORMATION AND LIBRARY RESEARCH 

Topics of research are rather traditional 
There are only 2 journals in librarianship 
Less than 10 professional with Ph.D.^s 
Schools do not do research 
There are 5 research centers 



As a consequence, LIS is a field with very few researchers who have 
received SNI grants. Thare were only eight in 1991 out of 5,382 
researchers. The number is rather small compared with fields such 
as agronomy, biology physics and medicine (See table 7). 



Table 7 
SNI RESEARCHERS IN LIS 



Agronomy 


902 


Biology 


799 


Physics 


466 


Medicine 


352 


chemistry 


248 


LIS-Library and 


Info. 8 




The Infozrmation needs of researchers have seldom been investigated. 
Services offered to the research community are based on foreign 
principles, w!iich in most cases may be suitable, but local 
researchers have their particular needs according to local 
geography and social attitudes. Library science research is needed 
to adapt or create new services to the Mexican community of 
researchers, who differ, like most humans, from one part of the 
country to another. Research conducted on this subject is scarce. 
Work done until now is by first degree students as part of their 
dissertation, but more in depth research has not been carried out. 
On going studies are basically on bibliometric studies* 
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B. OOMCLOSIOMS 

Applied research is carried out on the outskirts of science in 
Mexico. Reasons for Mexico to do just secondary research are many: 
limited trained manpower, few well--stocked libraries, limited 
economic resources, and above all, lack of a research culture. So 
far: 

1. Lecturers/professors at universities teach knowledge created by 
others, but seldom understand how it is created, because few of 
them take part in the process of knowledge generation. 

2. The Mexican government has devoted increased funds to research 
as a whole. However, such investments have been isolated from each 
other. The coxintry needs to take several measures in the short run 
if it wants to take advantage of research investments. One of them 
is to spend more money on libraries, and on library research, so 
that new techniques are developed to meet the particular needs of 
the Mexican researcher. 

3. Among the several factors which force Mexico to be in the 
periphery of world research, are human attitudes toward research. 
Any financial effort done by the government will be of limited 
effect if the society lacks a research culture. Therefore, Mexico 
has to develop a policy to create a research culture in society, 
especially in the educational sector, where new professionals and 
future education managers are graduating. 

4. Libraries as a whole can play an important role in creating a 
research culture, because they are involved in reading, an ability 
which any potential researcher must develop. 

5. Mexico will reach a greater socio-economic development in the 
near future at the present pace, at least by inertia, but it will 
be difficult to speed such growth, if it fails to innovate and 
create new goods. Global competition requires original ideas, that 
can be transformed into new goods. Therefore, research has to 
become an engine of novel ideas, and be a part of day to day 
activities in the educational sector. If Mexico creates a research 
culture, and identifies what are the information needs of the 
researcher, it will be able to use resources devoted to this 
activity more efficiently and therefore compete better in world 
markets. 
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Society's Libr*ryi Letding to the Rtalizatlon of "The Five Laws'* 
—In Neaory of Dr.S.R.Ranganathan 
Li NinShua 
Hangznou Library/ China - 
Abstract 

Raiigtnatlian's book/ The Laws of Library Science^ published in 1)31^ he 
brought to light soae iaportant principles/ which set with general acceptance by 
librarians in every countries. 

He deaonstrated the eleaentary criterions of aodern library: books are for 
use« libraries exist for readers/ readers are the starting point and end-result 
of all the work of aodern library. Vhat is ''the spirit"* of aodern library? «e 
find that it is "reader's library". 

The cores of "The Five Laws" are the second one — "Every reader his books"/ 
and the fourth one~-"Save the tine of reader". However/ a single library can't 
■eel these laws. The solution to this problea is to go away froa the traditi3n 
and reach the higher foraation and structure/ work together and cooperate with 
each other/ and follow the way of DAP to set uP the aodernized and socialized 
docttientary inforaation service systeo. New inforaation techiiologies and long*- 
distance cooaunication are being perfected and popularized/ which have a great 
isQpact upon the reader's library and make it develop into "society's library" > 
as a result. Ranganathan's lav?s will finally becoce reality. 

The so-called "Society's library" is a aodernized, socialized docuaentary 
information service system* which is geared to the needs of the whole society* 
and is a coaponent part of social inforaation comaunicat ion systea^ social 
education system and social science capability. "Society's library" has all 
advantages of Ranganathan's "The Five Laws"/ and these advantages are entirely 
perfected by modernized equipments. It will be acre closely connected with 
social developaent. And it is even growing into a international undertaking. 
By aeans of the library new technologies/ the reader can get better services. He 
can not only use a library's collections/ and get a reference librarian's 
help/ but also can obtain the service and help of the entire library networks 
and enjoy the all cultural products accuaulated in- huaan society. This couldn't 
have been achieved before. Social progress raises this claia: reduce the 
unequalities that still exist in our society and provide everyone with equal 
chance of getting library service. The ideal of Ranganathan will coae ture in 
the conteoporary society's library. 

Sociaty's library==^Library social izai ton ^ Autoaation ^ Network connection + 
Integration International cooporation. Society's library is to realize the 
social possossion^enjoyaent and developaent of library resources. 

"The Five Laws" are the great aabition^ hope and faith of a librarian: 
"Every Reader Mis Books"/ "Books Are for All*. Ranganathan hoped to see the 
Second Law planted new libraries and brought about the culture of new species of 
libraries. The realization of Ranganathan's aabition requires four conditions: 
the need of the society and the reader^ a change of the concept of librarian and 
a change of the aias and aethods in its aanageaent and service/ the guarantee 
of the source of the collection and equipaent of library^ and the national and 
international cooperations between libraries* These four conditions are 
coapleaentary to eacli other and all are tssential and necassary with all the 
four# It Is a new typa of library cat lure aaaed "society's library"* 

Since lha aiddle of this century^ estecially# in the past 28 years# the s 
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sociftltzattom ftutosation* network conncetion/ integration and international 
cooperation have interacted each other and exerted a |real influence* This has 
brousht about the four conditions for the realization of Ranganathan' s aabition* 

It's necessary for developing countries to enlarge international cooperation 
and try their best to share resources* UNESCO's PIG, and IFLA's UBC and HAP 
proaote international cooperation in the field of library* Now all the countries 
have done their best to realize Ranganathan's ideal* 

Peace and develpaent are two aajor issues the whole world is facing now* In 
the circle of library^ there are already auch international connections^ of 
course* has becoae an iaportant channel of friendship between different 
countri es. 

The spirit of Dr.S.R.Ranganathan> a great librarian/ will encourage world 
librarians to exploit and aake perfect the new library culture. 
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Society's Librtryt Leading to the Re^Iizition of ''The Five Laws" 
--la Meaory of Dr.S.R.Ringanathin 

Li Hinghua 
Hangzhou Library^ China 



S.R.Ranganathan^ father of Indian library science^ was a great aan in the 
field of library science in the «iorld. Chinese librairans also deeply esteei the 
outstanding library scientist/ ¥iho was bora in India> a country with an ancient 
civilization. On his lOOth birthday/ we think of hii with a feeling of great 
reverence. 

"Reader's Library" at a New Developing Stage 

Ranganathan's booL The Laws of Library Science^ published in 1931^ were 
attached isportaoce by librarians all over the world. In the preface of the 
Chinese edition^ Professor Zhang Shuhua of Peking University said/ "This book 
occupies an iaportant place in the history of librarianship and the history of 
thought of library science/ it can even be considered an inportant 
fiilestone."[l] 

"Books are for use"/ "Every reader his books"/ "Every book its reader''/ "Save 
the tine of reader"/ "A library is a growing organise"/ Ranganathan brought to 
light lliese iffiportaiil principles/ wliich met v/ilh general acceptance by 
liLiariaiis in cveo countries. Ranganalhan said, "The first lour laws deal vith 

llie functions of a library- indicate the spirit that should characterise 

the Eanagemcnt and adoini s I r at i on of I ihrar i es. " [2] Whal is "the spirit" of 
library? Vie find that it is "trader's library". 

Ranganathan deojons t rat eJ the etcuentary criterions of nodern library: books 
are for use* libraries exist for readers^ readers are the starting point and 
end-result of all the work of iiodern library. Selection of books,* 
classification/ cataloguing, collection/ circulation/ reading/ open-sheft/ 
reference service/ and library's building/ fittings and aanageient^ everything 
of library work reflects the highest neasure of Baking things convinient for 
readers and satisfying readers' needs. "Readers first"# "Everything for 
readers"/ "A bridge between readers sind books"/ are loud declarations and 
distinct signs of sodern library. 

Ranganathan wrote in his book/ "What further stages of evolution are in store 
for this GROWING ORGANISM-the libiary-we cannot anticipate fully. Who knows that 
a day aay not cone when the di sseainat ion of knowledge/ which is the vital 
function of libraries/ will be realised even by aeans other than those of the 
Printed book?" [3] The problens he pointed out are both philosophical and 
practical. His view of developnent goes beyond library scientists before him. At 
his lOOth anniversary/ we can say thai practice has answered that the function 
of disseminating knowlege and information has been Performed by aore and more 
new media and printed forms togher with the development of non-printed 
documents. It is this new development in the past few decades that leads to the 
great change In the world of library. 

Library is the outcome of social civilization. Progress of social 
civilization/ especially the development of information technology^ is the 
motive force for library's developtisent. People first used many kinds of 
primitive materials to record information and knowlege after the invention of 
wittea language. The increase of ancient documemts demanded special places to 
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siore the dociuent. As a re$ult# tficient library case into being* In those days/ 
books were very rare and precious/ People even used iron chains to fasten boolcs 
on the shelves. The invention of Paper aade books mni ancient libraries grow in 
nunber/ but the ancient libraries tiere "private libraries'* only for very few 
people. 

Hechnical printing aade it possible to produce books in large quantities. 
Books were no longer precious and becase cheapo so people can set ur^ librarii^s 
easily. They were no longer ''luxuries'' only belonging to few personf>/ but became 
cultural tesples for thousand.; upon thousands of people^ where they could enter 
and read books and magazines freely. They have large numbers of readers^ and 
readers becose the naster of libraries. So ancient library has been changed 
into Bodern library. Modern library's activities/ collections^ technologies^ 
■ana^enent^ fittings and iflprovenent are for readers. We call it as "reader's 
library" the library founded by readers since B.Franklin set up ""The 
Subscription Library" and those "Reader's hoae" set up for readers^ which is 
worthy of the naae "Reader's Library". 

When the people's nenual work as well as infoifflation and knowledge produced 
by it increase quickly and the storages of books and documents rapidly 
accelerate' how to record' store and dessininate the unprecedented quantity of 
information becomes a serious probleo froa huoan society* People invented 
computers and high-'density storage technology to record/ store and dessiainate 
information quickly. The inportant breakthrough of information technology 
satisfies society's growing needs. Library is outside memory of people's brain 
from ancient times to the present. As the information storage organization* its 
use of the nev.e$t informal icii technology is natural. More and more computers 
are u^i^il in lilraiy. rcQKirt-s lilirary to cliariGe the original structure. 

Kiiiiio. of uilw^iiJ a'ji > ii^.-jl. I Lil out by the rp\ulntioj^ of inforoation 
tfi!,njli^Gy cal.c WiO ^li-.uz, ii R^:i5aiiatl,jn i oije truC' and only v.hen libraries are 
equij^rtJ 'rtith i-o::p:il ir< r:iiu con.-jfttt-'d with networks- and the libraries grow to 
Lu.lri iii/t il ^}::trL- K.::.j4;:.j!lian' law> can finally become reality. 

Tlic rorc of "llu* Tive la^s" is the second one---"Evcry reader 1. is books", 
!iowt-\er- the total aEOimt of knowledge is increasing by geometric progression* 
and books and jr.iirn:ils are sharply growing in quantity; and price has been 
redoubled during the recent several decades- so no library can afford all books 
that readers need* and library's collection can't be allowed to develop without 
any lioit* this means that a single library can't meet the second law* The old 
model that libraries are scattered^ incooperatedi and each does on its own way 
can't satisfies the second taw. As the sental wealth* the sociality^ and 
openness of knowledge are contrary to the half-closeness and limitation of the 
organization of storing knowledge* The solution to this problem is to 90 away 
from the tradition and reach the higher formation and structure^ work together 
and cooperate with each other; and follow the way of DAP to set up the 
modernized and socialized documentary information service system. And every 
library is a element of tiie social structure. Readers can obtain books and 
information from a particular library* but also from any other libraries^ even 
from foreign libraries by on-line searching and library coopration. It will be 
the time that *Every Reader his books'* can come true. 

"The Five laws" has another very important law-- "Save the tiae of reader** 
the fourth one. Ranganathan said'^This law makes its approach from the side of 
the readers as was the case with the Second law. Perhaps it may even be said 
that the interest of the Fourth Law almost completely cemtres round the 
readers. "[41 He advocated the open-shelf system^ which can improve the 
circulation methodsi and shorten the time of borrowing and returning books* he 
also suggests compiling the cross-references of bibliography and Indexes of 
journal's papers* developing the reference service* and smvimg the tiac tf 
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staff aeabers. All of these are correct. Roweveri it is difficult to rtalize 
*Save the Wmt of reader" only by one library in a world of Inforaatior. 
txploslon. "Tiae is soney" has becoae a general creed. The needs of moTit and 
lore readers are aore particular and greater. They don't slnply borrow a boolc or 
jouraaU but for a knowledge uniti a data or infornation. A librarian often 
can't quiclLly find what readers need by expanding open-stack and using 
bibliographic indexes collected or conpiled by the library. Moreover^ what 
readers need is often not in the United collection of a library^ so readers nay 
spend a lot of tine and finally get nothing* In reality# * Save the tine of 
reader** is often very difficult to be achieved. Rhythn of social life goes up, 
and readers denand to obtain infornation quiclcly* but library's operation is 
often delayed and inconplete. The solution is to use conputers and on-line 
searching to seeic fron Icinds of database* which can find what the reader's needs 
in several ninutes. This also neans relying on socialized and networlced docunent 
inforaation service schene to help the reader to get the latest and the aost 
coaplete inforaation in a country or even *n the world. This can rearlly save 
tvery reader' s t lae. 

What Is "Society's Library"? 

Inforaation technologies such as cosputer* optical disc^ nicrofila and lonQ- 
distance cosnunicationf infornation retrieval are being perfected and 
popularized. This has a great impact upon the reader's library/ which changes 
library system f undaaentally. Both developne/.t of inforaation technologies and 
the developoent of librar ianship will aake "reader's library" develop into 
"society's library" in the inforaation society. This is the trends of the 
library vt^rld. This is the answer to Rangaiiatlian' s quDslion of XkKat sieges that 
library, as a developing organisG. v,ill possibly go through. 

The so-callfd "Society's library" is a Bodernized- socialized docuaentary 
inforaalion service syslec ^hich is geared lo the needs of the whole society/ 
and is a conponcnt part of social infortoalion coasunicat ion systea^ social 
education systea and social science capability. "Library" is no longer 
isolated* narrow^ and traditional^ but is networked* integrated' and aulti~ 
dioensional. 

"Society's library" develops froa "reader's library^ it has all advantages 
of Ranganathan' s "The Five Laws^ such as serving all kinds of readers/ books 
available to alb easy for use* scientific aanageaent and so on, and these 
advantages are entirely perfected by aodernized equipaentS/ so library has 
becoae aore extensive^ nore open* nore convenient and aore scientific. It is 
responsible not only for its own readers^ but also for the whole society. It 
wilt be aore closely connected v«ith social developaent. And it is even growing 
into a international undertaking. As econooy has aoved to the world aarkel/ 
aodernized library will inevitablely go beyond its foraer bounds to face the 
whole society and the worlds and have exchanges with the international 
inforaation aarkel. The construction and developaent of conteaporary library has 
brought about a auch wider sense of '^reader"/ taking the whole society as its 
first consideration. This is a natural outcoae of Raiiganathan' s Fifth Law — "A 
library is a growing organisa" . 

Library will no longer serve only individual readers^ but also the econoay/ 
politics and culture of the whole society. This aeans serving all aeabers of 
the society. So it can give rein to its sociality^ and its services will becoae 
aore widespread and popular. By neans of the library aodernized technology.* the 
reader can get better^ aore sufficient and aore perfect services* and he can not 
only use a library's collections^ and get a reference librarian's helP/ but 
also can obtain the service and help of the entire library networlc# and enjoy 
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the all cultural products accumulated in huaan sociaty* This couldaM have been 
achieved before. Such wide-range^ careful and considerate services were 
provided to only few readers in the pasti but now every one has the right to 
enjoy such things. Those who got little library service before^ such as deforaed 
■en> minority nationalities^ children/ workers^ peasants^ people who live in 
renote areas and prisoners will get better services thaxi before. Social progress 
raises this claia: reduce the unequalities that still exist in our society and 
provide everyone with equal chance of getting library service* Library^ the 
growing organisa# which is beconing ''society's library systea" equipped with 
new technologies will QuicScly sake great efforts to fulfil this social deaands. 
The good intentions that the traditional library did not achieved and the ideal 
of Ranqanathan will coue ture in the contesporary society's library. Now library 
serves social organizat ioas# social, insti tut ions# groups/ and every citizen. 
This is the great developaenl of library systea. 

Contesporary library will be further developed into an educational cultural 
and scientific center fulfilling various functions. 

--It will' becone an important consi ti tution and cooP leaentary to foraal 
schooling. 

'-^It will becoae a convenient place for citizens to get further education. 

—It will becoae a social facility with aultiple cultural functions and it 
will exert treat effect upon and the city or area wiiere it is located. 

"--It will become a social service center spreading scientific and technical 
inforaation and Providing scientific and research naterials and it will aake 
unusual contribution to the whole society. 

Every library is no longer a single and isolate cultural organization^ 
instead- il is a point in the network systea of the whole socialized infornalion 
sc!\iu v-hiili offeis relevant inforaalion and social service according to the 
sc[iil division of labour. Therefore conleoporary library plays much Bore 
ir.:..:taiit role. With the sliarp increase of the total; amount of the social 
i!:f. rsjilon and the dcuuccnlS' the large scale application of the up to date 
siienre and technology such as cooputer and optical disc to the library s e r VI ce » 
aj:d the greale^ extenlion of the advantage of the docuaents ordinalion 
aj.iiiiilatfJ by the traditional library^ library will turn to procession and 
developing docucents and inforaation (not only offering service to its own 
uscrS' but to all Ihc citizens living either near or far from il). Library will 
bring into full play its cultural functions. It will also pay great attention to 
its inforaation functions. This kind of sodernized library systea will surely 
be ab.U to develop into one of the systens which are capable of coaaunicaiing 
social inforaation* and playing aore and aore iaportant role in social life. The 
service it can Provide will be greatly extended. 

The nature of the aodernized library is ''Society's Library". It is a 
socialized library network systea. So we can say thatt 

Sociaty's library==Library socializai ton Autoaation + Network connection + 
Integration + International cooporalion. 

Society's library includes its socializaton of the internal affairs^ the net 
liaison of service^ and the bread cooporalion for resources share in the local 
area and throughout whole country or even the world; In a word# society's 
library is to realize the social possossion enjoyaent and developaent of library 
resources with the utilization of autoaation and the condition of the aodern 
inforaation society. 

The Aabition of Ranganathan Is Coain9 I«ftMT<-ae 

"The Five Li^ws" are not only iaportant principles for library to stick tO' 
but also the great aabition» hope and faith of a librarian "Every Reader His 



Books*# *Books Ar^ for All"* laply so great a thought* Rafig^nathan koped to see 
the Second Lav planted Bew libraries and brought about the culture of ntm 
species of libraries/ and hoped the Second Law magnified the library into a 
natioB-nide problea. His fira faith was that the Second Law would not take a 
defeat. It aust win ultinately * (5] 

The realization of Ranganathan's asbi tion requires four conditions. The 
first one is the need of the society and the reader. The second one is a change 
of the concept of librarian and a change of the aiss and aethods in its 
aanagen^nt and service. The third one is the guarantee of the source of the 
collection and equrpaent of libraryr and the forth one is the national and 
International cooperations between libraries. These four conditions are 
coapleaentary to each other and all are essential and necessary with all the 
foun it is a new type of library culture naaed "society's library"* 

The four conditions^ to soae extent have already becoae facts in aany 
cjountries becsuse of the developaent of the social and library aoveaents in the 
past five decades and aoie. 

The productivity of the developed countries has been greatly advaced since 
l950sf and econony technolology^ science and information have been going forward 
by lerps and bounds: Soae countries are already "inforaal ion societies'* in which 
inforaalion is the aost active factor^ inforaation business is highly developed 
and a I'^rge aoount of inforaation needs to be absorbed^ processed and provided 
everyday. In ihis case/ library has to be equipped with the aost advanced up-to- 
date technology to collects process and provide inforaation industry. 

Librarians have changed their concepts as the society steps forward: their 
responsibility is to provide knowledge and inforaation for the developuent of 
the society. Baking all Ihcir effort to meet the needs of clients as quickly as 
rossihlr. Arni ll.i V havo fully uinlrrstooii that the use of ativanc ed science and 
Uchhi^luij:- fcr \)iv roaliZulion of aulucalion is very icportant and so is the 
cooperation amonG lihraries. 

The rapi'.l development of the toapuler srience and the t e I ecocicuni ca t i on> the 
extension of the computer funrlion vvilli less expense and the solution to the 
difficult problems of processing many languages including Chinese/ Japanese and 
sooie Asian Languages have cade it possible for thousands of libraries to use 
coQputer. In addition, with the help of the connection with the 
telcconriiunicat ion/ the cooperation aoong libraries swiftly develops into 
cooputer net«rork in catoloping^ retrieval and exchange aaong theaselves^ thus 
the International cooperation is auch easier. 

Since the aiddle of this century, es,iecially# in the past 20 years, the 
socializaiotn, autoaation, network copiicetion, integration and international 
cooperation have interacted each other and exerted a great influence on the 
development of "reader's Library" which has gradually changed into "Social 
library". This has brought about the four conditions for the realization of 
Ranganathan's aabition. 

It's necessary for developing countries to enlarge interna iional cooperation 
and try their best to sh«re resources so as to aake "Every reader his boolcs" 
coae true. The "Public Library Declaration'' adopted by UNESCO in 19« said, 
"It's a basic right for hiiaan being to fake the advantage of library and 
inforaation freely." Its PIG gist is to strengthen and proaote the inforaation 
network connection aaong and inside countries and regions nith its special 
stress or developing countries. UBC put forward by IFLA in 1973 required that 
every country should put all its publication into "Bibi liographic Control" 
before publishing and let it known to all the other countries rapidly and 
correctly. The aia of DAP is to aake all the publications in the world available 
to anyone and any group in any part of the world. The office for Internal ion 
Leanding set up by IFLA has coae to be an active center of DAP. Now all the 
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countries have done their best to realize Ranganathan's ideal* 

Peace and develpsent are t«o aaior issues the whole world is facing now. In 
the circle of library^ there are already auch international contact and 
cooperation' exchange lending* on-line retrieval and resources share; which; of 
course^ has becoae an isportant channel of friendship between different 
countries. 

Huaan being's «ental wealth has no border. Knowledge and information should 
be spread with no lifiit of tine end space. Either developed or developing 
countries need to couBunicate with and learn froa each other/ and prosote mutual 
undstanding for the purpose of making up their deficiencies. In library and 
information field/ the mutual and equal cooperation are essential for peace and 
development. It's general tendency in the present world. 

Ranganathan's library theory is comaon principle for library world. It has 
been practised extensively. The ambition of Ranganathan will be fulfilled when 
the library world enters the new period of modernized sociaTs library* 

The spirit of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan' a great librarian/ will encourage world 
librarians to exploit and cake perfect the new library culture* 



Reference: 

[1]. Zhang Shuhua* Preface of the Chinese edition of "The five Laws of 
Library Science". Beijing' Bibliographical Document PresS/ 1988/ p9 

(2; .Ranganathan^ S. R, » The Five Laws of Library Science; New Delhi; 

S. Ranganathan Endovsr.nnt for Litrary Science. 2nd ed.. 1 97 2. p326 

!3: . lilcr- p352 
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The role of library and information science reviews in the 
development of the profession and services 



Let's say very briefly a few elements which shall give an idea of the 
importance of the librarian and information scientist profession in France, 
In the early 1990's in France there would be approximately 17 500 people 
working in public or university libraries (of which an average of 35 % are 
professional)^ and 45 000 people working in the documentary sector, all 
categories included^. There are few reviews specialized in reflexion about 
library and information science in France and the important increase in the 
supply of libraries and documentation centers in the last fifteen years 
hasn't really changed the distribution. At first one can be surprised, or 
even regret it. 

But this does not mean that nothing has changed. Many titles have appared 
and developped : 

1 , Particulary in the field of new technologies, several reviews have been 
published, which are not only aimed at librarians and information 
scientists but are read by them. This sector is certainly the one which has 
developped the most. These reviews generally favour rapid information 
about all the questions concerning new media andinformation technology, 

2. In specific sectors, several reviews or publications show the necessity, 
for professionals taking care of specific fields (such as music, audiovisual or 
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children for example) to get information and exchange which are not 
encouraged enough by general reviews. 

3. The third type of creation which is not new, but appears in a different 
way because of the evolution of the French political conjecture : 
publications form a particular sector ained at the staff of that sector (the 
local library, or the central lending library for example). 

These few creations, of unequal importance, do not lessen the importance 
of the reader's expectations of the maiii French general reviews. Although 
they are usually satisfied by the reviews they read, the readers also 
indicate regularly that some of their expectatioons have not been fulfilled. 
According to a recent survey^, the greatest expectations concern new 
products and services, practical information, reflexion, library techniques, 
training, case studies, inquieries, administrative information, new 
constructions, inter-professional relationships, cooperation, and the 
documentary policy, etc. 

Another survey^ was carried out, for which students and information and 
library teachers were interviewed, shows that professionals ask a review 
to inclose informations concerning professional current events, to be a link 
between them, to help reflexion, to update general knowledge, to 
contribute to training, to give information on what is happening in the 
other libraries, to help develop open mindedness and calling into question. 
Finally, a last survey, carried out once again in the mid 80's, hierarchically 
devided the expectations : new technologies, training, relations with the 
public, publishing, sociology of reading, scientific and technical information, 
management, cooperation, history of books and libraries, reflexions about 
profession's future, development and building of the premises and 
monographs of establishments. As one can see, technologies arouse a great 



necessity of information in France as in other countries. 

In short, when there not enough library and information science reviews, 
as is the case today in France; the expectations concern all the sectors and 
especially all the ways of dealing with them : rapid information, reflexion, 
debates, and research. This many-sided claim concerning the existing 
general reviews is definitely the sign of unsufficient diversity of the 
reviews. Although the answer is a difficult one for a person in charge of a 
general review, it is also an exhilarating one and the editor must take over 
the range of the expectations. 

The editor seems to me to be subject to two complementary but also 
contradictory requirements : 

1. His review must be capable to interesting professionals who have very 
different practical experiences (the day's work and problems of a local 
library manager and those of a specialized reseacher are not really alike, 
sometimes not at all) ; therefore he must alternate technical issues, 
professional issues and development policy issues in every sector which 
may represent his readers and he often has the impression of not 
satisfying the ones who are not directly involved at a specific time, even if 
one also knows that open-mindedness is one of the reader's demands. The 
general review is an essential link to enable professionals to exchange 
information, and to grow richer in the diversity of their experiences and 
ways of looking at problems. 

2. Readers expect the general review to be not only a weekly, but a 
monthly review, a specialized review and a book, in short, that it should 
give rapide informations, give information about the profession's 
pragmatics, be capable of making detailed reflexions and assessing 
situations approach issues, whithout forgetting our living memory, study 




great files thoroughly> all that using an informative and dispassionate tone 

but also a tone of debate and, for certain people, of controversy The 

editor of the general review should not fulfil the latter expectation, because 
although he can be very open-minded and eclectic about the subjects 
chosen, he adopt a specific tone (that of information, reflexion or debate) 
and stand by it. 

For a general reflexion review must, abore all, know how to anticipate the 
evolutions of the profession, the no^ yet explicit needs. 
The constant listening, and therefore the appeal to contributions exterior to 
the professional field and coming from the different people of the 
information services intended to benefit from the review is a necessity. 
Some reviews in France seem to be going more and more in that direction 
which can be a fruitful one thanks to its source of new ideas. It does not 
seem to be the same when one looks through foreign reviews (English and 
American for example) and in the long run, this could lead to one of the 
originalities of French publications. The withdrawal upon oneself of a 
professional milieu, source of all corporatisms, is indeed the creator of 
discrepencies between the professional-technicians and the people 
intended to benefit from their work can be important. The review must 
help the professionals to acquire the abilities expected and encourage 
evolutions. In order to do so, it must help the professionals in beaming (!) 
exterior criticism. 

The opening up to contributions from professionals from other countries is 
another necessity. France has always been quite eager to learn from 
examples of the foreign countries which are ahead in the field of libraries, 
and reading foreign reviews is not at all something rare. But it would be 
interesting to know with more precision the use made of these reviews. 
The construction of Europe and the « Great European Market » authorising 
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the professionals of the twelve EEC countries to work in any of these 
countries, will most probably change the habits and should contribute to a 
greater interest in the publication of the neighbouring countries. 
Finally, the general review can and must be a concentrated echo of the 
current research and studies. For, if the professionals express a strong 
expectation for a better knowledge of the current experiences (a 
requirement which wants to break up people's isolation in their daily 
professional activity), they also want to open up to new fields in which 
research can help them renew their work. In that case, the role of a general 
review is to know to transmit the results of research so as to enrich it 
whith the professional's reactions. 

The challenge is a difficult one, both impossible and which must be partly 
taken up, especially in France, considering the actual landscape of reviews. 
For today the general review is probably the one which enables us to avoid 
excess compartimentalization, enable professionals to continue talking a 
common language, although there are some very elaborate specializations. 
For me the general review is also one which enables technical questions to 
face « political » questions, and to think of the choices of the first in the 
light of the objectives of the second. 



Notes 

1. That is to say about 14 500 people in public libraries (Louis Yven, « Pour unc nomographie 
des biblioth^ques municipalcs », Interlignes, n*^24» cov. 1991) aod 3 149 people in university 
libraries (Enquete statistique generale des hibliothiques universitaires, 1988). 
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2. According to the estimations, which may seem high, given by Bernard Chevalier, Dominique 
Dord. Eric Sutler, « Lc$ professions dc rinformation, quel poids iconomiquc ? », 
Documentaliste. janv.-f6v. 1989, n**l, 1989. 

3Jcannick Scolary, Sources et besoin d'information proftssicnnelle dts bibliothicaires €t 
documentalistes, Villcurbannc, Ecole nationalc sup6ricurc dc biblioih6caircs, DESS Dircciion dc 
projcts cullurcls, 1991. Despite the limits of this sample in which the information scientists arc 
under-rcprescntated compared to their real part in the profession, and despite the « jumble » 
aspect of the expectations listed here, this study has the advantage of being recent and of having 
tried to explore the practical experience and expectation in the whole diversity of sectors 
concerned by libraries and research. 

4. Marie-H61^ne Koenig, Lectures professionnelles des biblioihecaires et documentalistes, 2 vol., 
M6moire de fin d'dludes, Villcurbannc, Ecole nationale sup6rieure de biblioth6caircs, 1985. 

5. « Du bon usage du BBF : rapport de I'enqucte aupr^s des abonais Bulletin des biblioihiques 
de France, J"/,, mars-avril 1984 . In a similar style, one can also look at G6rard Mercurc, 
« R^suLat u'un sondage de Documentation et biblioth^ques aupris de ses lectcurs 
Montrdal-Qu6bec, Documeniaiion et bibliothiques, oct-dec. 1990. The difference between these 
two French language publications and American publications, for example, is abvious : most of 
the recent contributions about reviews in the USA are about the way in which reviews view their 
editorial policy and choose, for example, by selecting manuscripts (see for example John Budd, 
Publication In Library Information Science : the State of the Literature, Library Journai sept. 1. 1988 
; Stuart Glogoff, Reviewing the Gatekeepers : a Survey or Referees of Library Journals, Journal of the 
AmBrican Society for Information Science, nov. 1988, vo!.39, n**6 ; Carol A. Mularski, Institutional 
Affiliations of Authors of Research Articles, Journal of Education for Library and Information Science, 
Winter 1991, vol. 31, n'^S). The French publications arc more interested in the readers. Should one 
see in this an uncertainty of the Ltter concerning their functions ? 

6. Several contents analyses show the part the handled of information plays in the main library 
science reviews ; along with the organisation of services they make up a large proportion of the 
articles which have been published (see Sisko Kumpulainen, Library and Information Science Research 
in 1975 : Content Analysis of the Journal Articles. Libri, vol.41, n**1, march 1991 ; Kaverlo Jarvelin, 
Pertti Vakkari, Content analysis of Research Articles In the Library and Information Science, to be 
published In Library and Information Science Research), 

7. Regarding the receptiveness of the professionals concerning foreign publications see I. Lucrezia 
Herman, Receiptivity to foreign literature : a comparison of UK and US citing behavior in librarlanship 
and information science. Library and information science research, vol. 13. n** 1, jan-march 1991. The 





reluctance towards Efiglish litertture on the behalf of the Americio profeisioanili is emphisized 

in this article. The abundance of American literature does not seem to be the only explanation. 
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JOURNAL PUBLICATIONS IN AFRICA r THE TROUBLE WITH AUTHORS AND 
READERS- 



BY 

DR.L.O.AINA 
SENIOR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 



AiiimiAcai 

Therfe are very few textbooks on librar ianship enanating fron 
Africa. Journals constitute the principal uediuo for the exchange 
of ideas for librarians in the region. Unfortunately, authors and 
readers in Africa present a lot of difficulties to editors of 
journals published in Africa. Authors rarely discuss theoretical 
problens of librar ianship. Enpirical studies when carried out, 
are hardly valid. Most authors tend to discuss local library 
problems which are generally not applicable to Ijbrarianship 
environment in the region. References cited are generally 
dated, thus they hardly contribute new knowledge. Readers on their 
part, hardly read loca] journals because they believe journals 
produced in Africa are inferior hence African journalfi aro 
gK-rieira]ly nut. cited. When locaJ journals are read , readers liardly 
provide feedback on articles that have appeared in J oca] 
journaJs. Readers who are in position to iBf-l euent sug^-TesLi ons 
raised by authors in local journals gene^raliy ignore sutrh sug- 
gestions ncj natter ht;w lofty they are. Aaiong the recottsiendat ions 
frjr alleviating these problems include the provision of research 
grants tc librarians to enable them carry out scholarly 
investigat i on , cent inuing education prograniies for librarians in 
the art oi research so as to nake then adept in writing research 
papers and that iiajor libraries in Africa should be nandated to 
acquire all 1 ibrarianship journals published in Africa so as to 
nake the journals widely available to readers. 



The genesis and the current status of African library science 
journals have been well docunented by Aina (1992). The picture 
painted in the paper is very disturbing as the study revealed 
that cany African library science journals are faced with several 
difficulties, anong which is the high nortality rate. Azubuike 
et.al. (1990) in their study of Nigerian science journals 
concluded that the average life span of an African journal is 
between two and five years. Yet is is an established fact that 
African authors in library science disseminate their research 
findings mainly through journals. Only a negligible proportion of 
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the literature of African 1 i br ar i anshi p appears in other formats 
such as textbooks, conference proceedings and technical reports. 
In a bibliometric analysis of the literature of 1 i brar i anshi p in 
Nigeria 19^0- 1973 by Afolabi (1776), it was found that 807. of the 
literature covered wai» journal literature. Journal literature in 
African 1 i brar i anshi p is therefore very crucial to the develop- 
ment of the profession . 

In the production of a j r ir na 1 , thr ee major parameters are criti- 
cal to its birth and sust.t nance . The<^e are : the publ i sher , the 
author and the reader. The role of each of ttiese major players is 
well known thus it will not be repeated in this paper. The 
problemE, o1 the publisher of an African library science journal 
have been well covered by Aina ( 1 997 ) , t heref ore in this paper, 
attentioFi will be focussed nn the othur two parameters ,that ii-, 
authors and readers , with a view to finding out how ench of 
these major players contribute o t^)e higtt mortality rale ai 
library science journals in Africa. 

fl^} tbo rs _o f _ ou rna Li t era t ur e 1 0^,3 J S. ^ 

Sti.ifiies hr^vf- shown that ant titers ai Afriraf^ 1 j br r^r y science? ]o*j''- 
nal^ a'-e ten* 1 light p-vr n f L'!_-iix i orwa 1 wt-iO art* h»iqhly qualiliod. They 
c-=»r(- generally -founf"! in ar *r^defr. i t J i br r i e^.- and library schools, 
C Nwri f nr , 1 vn / dTicI Ama JVS'l). lt)us> one will lea::,t expect this high 
calibre of pr o -f ess iona J librarian*- m Atrica to 

c or j'b 1 1 tu 1 1» a ( log in journal publication in Africa. 
Un tor tui^a te 1 y , this is the case. Most of the papers contributed 
by the'^p professionals are ger^erally descriptive without any 
sound theoretical basis. The papers are usually restricted to 
their immediate environment which has no general applicability. 
Even when empirical studies are carried out, the results are 
hardly valid. 

In a recent study on ttie directions of thie information profes- 
sions in Africa, I found that B1.61 7. of the papers contributed 
by African authors to Internationa l Library Review , Informat-ion 
I^t?_y.e Lopment and Libr i , between 1985 and 19G9 were descriptive 
paper s (Ama, 1991 ) . 

Tfrii rd Wo rld libr ari es ,( TWi. ) a journal devoted to Third World 
1 1 br ar ianshi p was so much concerned about the quality of 
manuscripts that come from the Third World that in its editorial 
comment in the Volume 2, Number 1 (1991) issue, it had this to 
say : 

"One reali2ation that has come to me gradually is a troubling 
one . Library authors in developing countries write almost 
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exclusively from a local point of view abo^jt a local situation. 
Nearly all the hundred ar t.ir 3 es that have come to 1 WL from 
Nigeria ,for exa.np 1 e , are about Nigerian problems , usually 
studied in a single library" 

In the same editorial, the author also reported the same trencf in 
Kenya. Another editor, this time^ the editor oi the Nig e r i a n 
Library and . Information Scienc e Revi ew was also disgusted with 
the lack of quality and scholarly manuscripts submitted to his 
journal- 1 quote again, 

"Most manuscripts we receive are not based on empirical 
research conducted by the authors. Surprisingly ,it is 
still much more difficult to gel well written theoretical 
papers making original contribution to knowledge or thoLjqht \n 
the field." ( Nzo 1 1 a , 1 7V:^ ) 

My experience as the editor -in -c^U€>1 of Afr icar ^ Jou rn al o f 
Library a^Archives and Inf or ma t i on _G enc^e is not very mu c h 
different from ttie editors quoted aLiove- Averaqc*ly,T r ec cm ve five 
mafu.i<=.r r 1 pt^ per mc-)n t makir^g it ari aver ar^u' C3 f 60 manu*-:?!: r i p t pL*r 
year,! need ori 1 y 16 manuscripts t ci ccirtstitule* a vcilumt* of two 
numbers per yea?- . In spite of Hi.is avalanche nf mam ic,r r ] p t s , I 
slill fa nil jt difficult to get qoact e^ncrjqlt nionusrripts to maJ'. e 
the volume. Sometimes, 1 have to solicit for high quality 
manuscripts from krmwn authors just tc^ maintairt the ruqh standard 
envisaged for the journal* It doesn't mean that known authors 
will give you their best papers, in most cases, they give you 
papers that have either been rejected by the so - called interna- 
tional journals or manuscripts that are very dated. Wl>en we 
started the Nigerian Library and informati o n Science Review in 
1982, we contacted many known authors - university professors, 
university librarians and other top prof essiona 1 to give u'^^ 
manuscripts that will constitute t^ie maiden issue, the editorial 
board was surprisecJ at the quality of manuscripts submitted- 
Most of the manuscripts, were papers presented at con f ereF>ces and 
workshops held several years back, most of them between five ar^d 
ten years , This is the dilemma of the editor of bx\ African 
library science journal- The trouble indeed, is with the autfiur. 
It is therefore not surprising that because of the low quc^lity 
manuscripts submitted by African library sciei^ce au thor s , mos t 
African library science journals are hardly indexed or abstracted 
by international indexing services, of course, this indirectly con- 
tributes to the high mortality rate of journals, as the journals 
will be hardly known beyond their immediate environment - 

Apart from the low standard of the manuscripts submitted by 
authorsj i^ is a known fact that they hardly cite recent 
publicatiois . In the same survey I carried out with African 
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authors ,1 found out that only 25.82% of the publications cited 
by African authors were published within five years prior to 
research investigation. In such a situation, African authors wil] 
Eore or less be conducting their research in the dark, af: they do 
not know the latest literature pertinent to the area of current 
investigation. Thus the African library science journal wil] not 
be in a position to serve as a nedlun for disseninating latest 
findings. This is also another trouble with African authors. Also 
sore authors feel that the quality of a paper will be lowered if 
they cite local journals . 

Reacl^S a Oil Jou rngLl Llter??^ ture in Africa 

Librarians and trainee librarians are expected to constitute the 
bulk of readers of journal literature. Unfortunately they hardly 
read local journal s , even though majority of authors in Africa 
write mainly on their libraries and their immediate environment 
thus one wil] expect readers to consult local journaJs regularly. 
Unf orturifitely , this is not the case. In a survey carried out with 
39 librarians employed in different, types of librarie:: by Nwafor 
(1987), it was found that no Nigerian library science 
jouriraJ or indeed any African libr^iry soif-noe jcujriial war; Jistf-d 
among the top nine library science journaJ.s regularly read. Thp 
reason is not far f etclied , Af r i can librarian*; hardly make personal 
subscription to journals published in Africa, rather, they mad 
library Association journals of developed countries. The most 
popular journals subscribed to are Lib rary Ag ^soci at j en< R6;r;QrOi, 
J ournal of Information Science , Journal of the Ame rican Society 
QX^InfotJB^LlaD Sc.i&lU^, Quarter l y Bu lletin of the Int ernational 

A^ OP i atl on oS. _AfiJjLCUliiUial_L.ilirarLiaris -^an d Docu menta l ist s . They 

are able to obtain copies of these journals not necessarily 
because they are interested in the journals perse, but. because 
they are supplied free to members, once one has paid membership 
fees. Tliey therefore have access to to these journals rather thnu 
local journals. Nzotta (1992) lamented the fact that no Nigerian 
subscribed personally to Higeri an Library and Informatio n Spience 
Review . and yet the journal has been appearing regularly for the 
last 10 years. Libraries are not better either. Some libraries in 
Africa do not even subscribe to library science journals . In a 
survey of library and information science 

collection by Nwafor (1985) in seven libraries in Jos,Higeria, 
consisting of one university library, one polytechnic library, one 
college of education library, two special libraries, one public 
library, and a state branch of the Hational Library, it was found 
that two of the libraries had no library science journal in its 
collection , one library had only one which is a foreign based 
journal , another had six, five of which are foreign based 
journals- In the university library ,only six out of the 40 
journals subscribed to are published in Africa. This is the trend 
in most libraries in Africa. It is perhaps only at the University 
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of Botswana Library , where there is a policy to acquire a]] 
African based library science journals . If readers do not Rake 
personal subscription to African based library science journals 
and libraries are also not subscribing to these journals , then 
there will be little or nothing for readers to read. The trouble 
with the readers, however, is that they do not iupress it on 
their libraries to subscribe. Thus the onus is on the readers to 
nake such reconnendations, because if they do, libraries would 
subscribe as there is no foreign exchange involved in acquiring 
local journals. 

When readers read local journals they rarely provide a feedback, 
thus it is uncoBiDon to read letters to the editor in nost of our 
local journals. Re.aders who are in a position to itiplecient some 
of the recoffifiiendat i ont^ contained In local journals hardly make 
ur.e of fiuoh recoKiSjendat i oris . 

The J*'Qr_ward 

The riltu^ticjrj rrannot. be allowed t,o go on like this. The quality of 
resf^arch papers iiust bt-; improved. The two way approach to thin 
i i; f cir , 1 i t>rar "i er> t.o hudfioL for rf'scaroh ,S;j that, researoh ^^rjinrr 
ttan be m^de availal?le to those who want to r.onduci re.^e^nrch- 
I^ihrary Ansoc i a t. i onp. sficjuid alscj encourage Bentiers, by sc»l ici l.iiif* 
for research grants, on behalf of potential authors, from inter- 
national bodies. Cont ifiu'iTig education programmes in form of 
regular worktjhops and seminars should be provided regularly for 
practising^ llbrariai;^; on research methodology . This will enable 
them master the art of research. Even though all the library 
scliools in Africa have research methodology courses in their 
curricula , there is no evidence that budding authors ever 
attended a research methodology course. In short, teachers of 
research methodology courses need to attend training of trainers 
courses to enable tliem teach their students effectively. It is 
^loped that IFLA /ALP (Advancement of Librarianship for the Third 
World Programme) will be very supportive in this area by 
organising such a training course- 
Major libraries in Africa should adopt the policy of the Univer- 
sity of Botswana Library by making it mandatory that they acquire 
all African library science journals. This will ensure that 
readers who otherwise could not subscribe because of financial 
difficulties will have access to such journals. Practising 
librarians and students should make it as a matter of profes- 
sional commitments to subscribe to journals published in their 
immediate environment . 
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